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AMES PHINNEY MUNROE, a leader of civic 
J development in Boston, an authority on industrial 
education and an historian of New England, gives us 
a picture of the New England villager, his shadows 
and his strength, and how from his isolation grew the 
vigor of union. (page 390) 
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The Gist of It 


NTO the bitterness of religious controversy the 

U. S. Supreme Court has stretched the legal arm to 

protect the private scheol, not only in its right of 

existence, but in its right also to give “systematic 
religious instruction and moral training.” Robert W. 
Bruére (page 379) discusses the importance of this 
decision as it affects the use of the public school in 
political warfare and the responsibility of the educa- 
tional system in diffusing knowledge and establishing the 
scientific method. 


UR eyes are turned to the New England towns, 

brightened by the beacons of the sesquicentennia] 
celebrations. The modern life of these historic vil- 
lages, their customs, their strength and their weakness, 
their plan for future growth and their contribution to 
the community life of America is outlined in a series 
of four articles. 


S a result of many influences these villages are re- 

awakening. E. T. Hartman (page 385) tells us 
about these causes and forecasts a new day. He was for 
many years executive of the Massachusetts Civic League 
and now occupies the unique position of State Consul- 
tant on Housing and Planning in the Department of 
Public Welfare for that state. His vision of the fu- 
ture of the New England village is very much in har- 
mony with the ideas of the regional planners voiced 
in Survey Graphic for May. 


A. WAUGH, who has known the pioneer life of 
¢ the Middle West (Frontiering—Survey Graphic, 
June 1924) here sketches the modern developments of 
an institution rooted in the oldest pioneer life of Ameri- 
ca—the New England town meeting (page 389). He is 
professor of horticulture in Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst and the author of Rural Improve- 
ment, Textbook of Landscape Gardening, Country 
Planning, etc. 


\ BURIAL ground as a place of “mild and healing 
sympathy” has been the idea behind Lexington’s 
development of her park plan cemetery. W. R. Greeley 
tells of this and other modern changes in an ancient 
village (page 391). He is president of the Massachus- 
etts Federation of Planning Boards, an architect who 
has contributed to the literature of the city and town 
planning movement. 


J. LANKES gives us New England through 
his own delightful medium. His woodcuts have 
appeared in Century, Vanity Fair, The Dial and other 
magazines, and he is represented in many permanent 
print collections, such as the New York, Boston, New- 
ark and California State libraries and the Metropolitan, 


Brooklyn and British Museums. He lives in Garden- 
ville, N. Y. 
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OE: and Mary, Gertrude and Gus and a whole cast 

of delightful characters have appeared in Mrs. Wem- 
bridge’s sketches in Survey Graphic the past two years. 
Here, in Petting and the Campus (page 393) she for- 
sakes working girls for a change of outlook only to 
find college girls equally amorous and just as deter- 
mined on careers of matrimony. Mrs. Wembridge has 
studied psychology at Columbia, taught it at Reed Col- 
Jege, and practised it at the Women’s Protective Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland. An amazing new field of inquiry 
has been opened up to her through a daughter who has 
just now reached the ripe age of five months. 


ISTORY that unearths the placid life and art 

of a country is the true basis for peace. Patrick 
Geddes (page 396) discusses the city community in the 
light of its hewers of wood and cutters of stone. There 
is the vitality of its past—not in the futile gestures of 
its war lords. Out of the simple activities of the past 
come the complexities of today. “Like Troy, we must 
excavate the layers of our city downwards, into its 
earliest past—into the dim yet heroic cities over and 
upon which it has been built; and thence we must read 
them upwards visualizing them as we go.” 


66 MOMENTOUS noticing. I should go so far as 

to say that it surpassed in importance anything 
else that has been done by the League or by anybody 
else in a very long time.’”’ This is the way John Palmer 
Gavit characterizes the step taken by the League of 
Nations in putting child welfare upon its program. Mr. 
Gavit is a former managing editor of the New York 
Evening Post and author of Americans by Choice, a 
study in immigration and citizenship, made while chief 
of the Division of Naturalization and Political Life of 
the Carnegie Americanization study, chapters of which 
were published in The Survey, February 25, 1922; he 
was also Associated Press Correspondent at Albany and 
Washington. Here (page 401) he tells us briefly of 


this important new work of the League. 
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By J. J. Lankes 


THE WINDY HILLTOP 


This woodcut and the group on page 382 picture bits of New England 
in characteristic mood 


N 1922 the voters of Oregon, decendants, 
many of them of protestant, theocratic New 
England, enacted a law under which chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 16, with cer- 
tain exceptions, were to have been barred 
after the first of September 1926 from at- 
endance at private and parochial schools. ‘The law was 
arried by a vote of 115,506 to 103,685, a majority of 

1,821 in its favor. 

The right of the State to compel children to attend school 
nd to prescribe minimum educational standards had long 
een established by the courts., In limiting the choice of 
hildren between the specified ages to public schools, the 
upporters of the measure built upon this tradition. They 
ontended that in view of the importance of elementary 
ducation in the development of citizenship, the police power 
xercised through the law came properly within the State’s 
eneral welfare jurisdiction. Patriotism, they argued, is in 
he forefront of the objectives of compulsory education and 
t is only by keeping all children through the formative 
years from 8 to 16 under the exclusive tutelage of the 
tate that undivided allegiance can be established in their 
inds, that they can be made adequately to realize that 
he “claims of their government are superior to the claims 
religion,” or religious institutions. The avowed object 
f the law, as developed by the State and the courts, was 
to buttress patriotism in the young and to insure their 
single-minded allegiance to the Flag and the Constitution. 

Before the law went into operation, it was attacked on 
constitutional grounds as an abridgement of the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United States, and a de- 
privation of property without due process of law, in viola- 
‘tion of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
‘tution. This contention was sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court which on June 1, declared the law uncon- 
stitutional and void. 
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he Supreme Court on Educational 
Freedom 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


The Oregon law was one of a recent series through which 
attempts have been made to do by indirection what could 
not constitutionally be accomplished directly. It was in- 
spired not so much by high scientific and educational con- 
siderations as by a determination to use the schools as 
artillery in a religious controversy which dates back to the 
Middle Ages and which persists as a political issue in spite 
of the Constitution and the courts. 

Because of the importance which public opinion has at- 
tached to it as an attempt to realign old forces in a new 
phase of an old conflict, it calls for careful scrutiny by 
all who have a lively interest in educational freedom and 
the undercurrents of our national life. Its essential pro- 
vision ran as follows: 


Children between the ages of 8 and 16 years: Any parent, 
guardian or other person in the State of Oregon, having con- 
trol or charge or custody of a child under the age of 16 
years and of the age of 8 years or over, at the commence- 
ment of a term of public school of the district in which said 
child resides, who shall fail or neglect or refuse to send such 
child to a public school for the period of time a public school 
shall be held during the current year in said district, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and each day’s failure to send 
such child to a public school shall constitute a separate offense 
[for which the parent or guardian or other person having 
custody of such child shall, on conviction,] be subject to a 
fine of not less than $5 nor more than $100, or to imprison- 
ment in the county jail not Jess than 2 nor more than 30 
days, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion 
of the court. 


The law excepted from these requirements and penalties 
the abnormal, subnormal, and physically unfit; those who 
had completed the eighth grade in compliance with the 
State’s course of study; those living at too great distance 
from any public school and for whom the school district 
failed to provide transportation; and such as were being 
taught by their parents or by private teachers at home, 
with the consent and under the supervision of the county 
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380 THE SUPREME COURT ON 
superintendent of schools. ‘The non-denominational private 
schools were caught in the net of political expediency; the 
main object of the legislation as avowed during the cam- 
paign in its behalf, was to curb the parochial, and more 
especially, the Roman Catholic schools, whose influence, it 
was alleged, tended to divide the children’s allegiance be- 
tween the sovereignty of the Church and the sovereignty 
of the State. 

The test cases were carried to the Supreme Court in 
the names of the State and of two educational institutions 
—the Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary, an Oregon corporation organized in 1880, and 
the Hill Military Academy, an Oregon corporation organ- 
ized in 1908. Both corporations had invested considerable 
sums of money in educational equipment and both derived 
profit or income from the operation of their schools. In 
declaring the law unconstitutional, the Supreme Court held 
that the right to conduct schools is a property right of which 
no citizen may be deprived “by arbitrary, unreasonable and 
unlawful interference.” Moreover, it held that the right 
of parents and guardians to direct the education of chil- 
dren by selecting reputable teachers and places of instruc- 
tion is a part of their liberty as guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. ‘The schools conducted by the Sister's 
of the Holy Names’ of Jesus and Mary provided, in addi- 
tion to the subjects required by the State’s course of study, 
“systematic religious instruction and moral training accord- 
ing to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church.” Public 
interest in the nation has centered, as it did in Oregon dur- 
ing the political campaign preceding the enactment of 
the law, on the question as to whether the instruction so 
provided would be held inimicable to the public interest 
and welfare as tending to divide the allegiance of those 
who received it. On this point the opinion of the court, 
delivered by Justice McReynolds, is explicit: 


Appellees [it declares] are engaged in a kind of undertaking 
not inherently harmful, but long regarded as useful and 
meritorious. Certainly there is nothing in the present records 
to indicate that they have failed to discharge their obligations 
to patrons, students or the State. And there are no peculiar 
circumstances or present emergencies which demand extra- 
ordinary measures relative to primary education. 

Thus the court protects not only the right to conduct 
private and parochial schools as a property right, but also 
“systematic religious instruction and moral training accord- 
ing to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church” as a 
privilege immunized by the Fourteenth Amendment from 
interference by the State. It is this phase of the opinion 
that particularly interests the layman because it goes be- 
yond the range of legal technicalities into the realm of 
what is broadly termed common sense, where his judgment, 
he feels, is as good as any man’s. It is upon the support 
of prevailing public opinion, based upon common sense 
judgments, that the force of all legislation and judicial 
opinion ultimately depends. ‘The reaction of public opinion 
to the Supreme Court’s verdict, insofar as it can be gaged 
by press comment, would seem to indicate that the majority 
of Americans follow the reasoning of the Court with 
approval. 

The effect of the decision is to check the use of the 
public schools as a partisan weapon in a political controversy 
waged about an issue lying beyond their recognized ambit. 
The same thing was true of another opinion of the court 
which, like the present one, was delivered by Justice 
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McReynolds. In 1919, the State of Nebraska me | 
law forbidding any person individually or as a teacher , 
teach any subject to any person in any language other t , 
English. Here again the law had a specific animus altho; 
its language was general and inclusive. It was enacted | ju! 
mediately after the war, and was more particularly direc. 
against the teaching and use of German in the paroc™ 
schools. The case was carried to the Supreme Court. 
the name of a parochial school teacher, Robert T. Me 
who was convicted in the state courts of violating the © 
because, under the direction of his denominational ae | 
he had during the noon recess used German, a foreign | , 
guage, to give such of his pupils as desired it religious ; 
struction. By implication, he was prosecuted for divid . 
the children’s allegiance between religion and the State <: 
so acting against the public interest and welfare. 

In this case, too, the Court held not only that the p» 
fession of teaching foreign languages was a property rije! 


arbitrary interference, but also that there was nothing , 
herently harmful or subversive in the teaching of forei, 
languages including German. In overruling the st»/f 
courts and declaring the law unconstitutional, the Supres| 
Court not only defended educational freedom, but also © 
strained the political majority from using the public schos | 
as a weapon in a controversy in which legitimate edue.§, 
tional considerations were involved only indirectly and J 
a matter of larger political strategy. In the course of t |. 
opinion which he delivered in this case, Justice McReynol::| 
made an observation which, like the obiter dicta in t- 
Oregon case, may have a bearing upon the case of John “ \| 
Scopes recently indicted for violating Tennessee’s law pr 
hibiting the teaching of evolution in the public schoo }) 
“The power of the State to compel attendance at son). 
school,” he said, “and to make reasonable regulations f«| 
all schools, including the requirement that they shall gis | 
instruction in English, is not questioned. Nor has cha_ff, 
lenge been made of the state’s power to prescribe a curr, 
culum for institutions which it supports.” If in time thf, 
determination of the constitutionality of the Tennessee laf} 
is brought before the Supreme Court and if the dictum} 
laid down in the last sentence just quoted is approved b J 
the Court, it may develop that the determination of th. 
essentially religious controversy implicit in the law ma J 
turn upon the question as to whether the profession c,| 
teaching the natural sciences according to the prevailin 
tenets of scientific men is property of which no citizen ma)| 
be deprived without due process. ‘Thus one of the grea 
intellectual questions of our time may be fundamentall», 
affected by a clause in the Fourteenth Amendment whicl 
was written into the Constitution many years before th*, 
question in its present form had arisen. 

The commencement season has been the occasion fo®, 
heated denunciations by college and university authorities witl) 
respect to the new barbarism, the “leveling and persecuting: 
instinct,” of the bigotry exemplified by the laws under review * 
Such fulminations appeal to one side of the gallery, but; 
they fail to make just allocation of responsibility for the, 
alleged evil. In his Mind in the Making, James Harvey’ 
Robinson, pleading for critical open-mindedness and the 
scientific approach to human problems, gives it as his mature, 
judgment that “the progress of mankind in the scientific 
knowledge and regulation of human affairs has remained . 
almost stationary for over 2,000 years.’ Three years later, | 
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s distinguished colleague, John Dewey, declared that 
“from the specialized scientific point of view, the anti- 
““folutionary campaign comes about three centuries too late; 
jit were to affect seriously the course of scientific inquiries, 
"number of persons should have been strangled in their 
tlhadles some 300 years ago... as a technical and profes- 
: ynal cause, science has won its freedom.” Who or what, 
“Yen, is responsible for the survival of the “leveling and 


in of the commencement orations? In developing his 
‘gument, Dewey referred to the amused incredulity of 
\lilucated Europeans over reports of the state of scientific 
id theological controversy in this country. The reports, 
ils says, seem incredible except on the basis of an almost 
‘Warbaric state of culture. The salient aspect of the present 
tuation, it seemed to him, however, was not only that 
ith us, the public, “the popular mass that the enlightened 
‘buld once refer to as canaille,” is taking an active part 
the discussion, but also that “the conditions which have 
abled the public actively to intervene have failed in provid- 


Science has won its freedom. Whatever may be said of 
lhe free common schools, there can be no doubt that the 
Wolleges, universities and all institutions of higher learning 
‘lave shared in this freedom. Their mission has been to 
stablish the scientific method and attitude in the minds and 
abits of the rising generation. If now the “leveling and 
rsecuting instinct” and opinionated incapacity to weigh 
vidence persist as dominant forces in public opinion, does 
ot the responsibility primarily rest upon the schools and 
olleges themselves for failing to execute their mission 
Mffectively? To shift the responsibility to the herd instinct 

f the majority is to evade and befuddle the issue. How 
ave the colleges and universities themselves acquitted them- 
elves in times of heightened public: passion? How con- 
istent and courageous has been their devotion to the scien- 
ific method and attitude? To what extent is their ad- 
erence to ancient economic and social dogmas, to the 
egimentation of students, the drive for credits, responsible 
or the stultification of intellectual initiative and independ- 
nee? “The weight of authority,” writes Dewey, “custom, 
mitation, pressure of time, large numbers, need of ‘covering 
he ground,’ of securing mechanical skill, of uniformity in 
dministrative matters, of sparing taxpayers, ali conspire 
9 depress thinking.” And he specifies the generic diagnosis 
f the disease in two particulars. ‘There is a considerable 
lass of influential persons,” he observes, “enlightened and 
tiberal in technical, scientific and religious matters, who are 
too ready to make use of appeal to authority, prejudice, 
motion and ignorance to serve their purposes in political 
and economic affairs. Having done whatever they can do 
to debauch the habit of the public mind in these respects, 
jthey then sit back in amazed sorrow when this same habit 
jof mind displays itself violently with regard, say, to the use 
of established methods of historic and literary interpreta- 
tions of the scriptures or with regard to the animal origin 
of man. Again, a man may be thoroughly convinced 
that the spread of certain economic ideas is dangerous to 
society; but if he encourages, even by passivity, recourse to 
coercion and intimidation in order to resist the holding and 
teaching of these ideas, he should not be surprised if others 
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fail to draw the line of persecution and intolerance just 
where he personally would draw it.” 

Questions about which great multitudes feel sincerely as 
well as intensely cannot be met by heated denunciation of 
the “stupid and purblind majority.” Such denunciations 
illustrate precisely that lack of the scientific attitude and 
temper against which they are directed. ‘The intellectual 
confusion which characterizes the present state of the public 
mind with respect to issues of fundamental human conse- 
quence is not properly laid to the door of the majority, of 
the great common run of mankind. The very intensity of 
their interest is a sign of their spiritual and intellectual 
vitality. The times call not for denunciation of them but 
for a re-appraisal of our educational institutions and the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of their methods of increasing 
and diffusing knowledge and of instilling the scientific spirit 
in the minds of the millions whose intellectual and moral 
training is so largely entrusted to their care. 

The issues responsible for the enactment of such laws as 
those of Oregon, Nebraska and Tennessee will be brought 
under legal definition and control by the courts; but they 
will not then cease to exist as dynamic forces in the life 
of the community. They are as old as civilization; they 
will probably survive in one guise or another as long as 
the race survives. They are issues of great consequence and 
of great dignity. Their consideration calls for as much 
patience and scientific open-mindedness as that of the 
nature of the electron or the implications of physical re- 
lativity. Unless educational leaders and scientific men 


prove their capacity to deal with them with the same thor- 
oughgoing and single-minded devotion to the truth which 
has characterized their researches in the physical sciences, 
progress in the scientific knowledge and regulation of human 
affairs will continue its bismillenial standstill. 


The Sink Hole 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


“Tt might have been a buffalo wallow,” 
He said while he was looking down 

Upon dark water in the hollow 

Part filled with rolls of old fence wire 
And piles of old cans rusted brown 

In many seasons while his desire 

To fill the hole was thwarted .... Here 
The refuse of the farm each year 

Was hauled—and he had owned the place 
For fifty years, and still he said, 

“I’m going to fill it up,” his face 

Touched with no fear that he’d be dead 
Before the work was partly done— 
“There comes the hired man and my son 
With the last load, until next spring...’ 
And as I thought about the thing 

I felt it good that dreams can live 

By pouring water in a sieve! 
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From Fine Prints of the Year 1923 


The New England Village 


A Group of Woodcuts 
By J. J. LANKES 


IKE the wood for which Mr. Lankes’ Appletree Press is named, these original woodcuts 
are close-grained, painstakingly wrought—a faithful medium for the interpretation of the 
snug New England homesteads, gnarled trees, rocky hillsides, prim little white churches 

with slim spires, tidy village homes, associated with early America. In parts of New England, 
houses built in 1812 or thereabouts are considered new; one often finds nearby the earlier 
homestead of the same family built on a grant of land from the king some fifty or seventy- 
five years before, standing weatherbeaten but sturdy still. 

This is the sesquicentennial year for the “rude bridge that arched the flood.” Lexington, 
Concord, Bunker Hill—New England in 1925 is more than ever full of memories. But the 
Yankee village, cradle of liberty day before yesterday, cradle of industrialism yesterday, has a 
part to play today and tomorrow. Mr. Lankes portrays New England tradition and memory ; 
on the following pages in a group of brief articles New Englanders tell how the great-grand- 
sons of the Revolution handle their heritage—and build on it. 
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HE essence of the spirit of the early New 
England Village was cooperation—commun- 
al consideration of the needs and welfare of 
the village people. Around the common 
were grouped the homes of the essential insti- 

utions, the town house, the church, the school. Perhaps the 
ost significant is the school, for this was the first instance 

n which the school was considered as one of the essential 

nstitutions of communal life. And the school has persisted 

n the New England village, and in all the off-shoots, New 

ngland and Western, of the New England village. ‘The 

chool has had its vicissitudes, but they have been less than 
hose of the political or religious life of the community, 

d the vicissitudes of the school have generally been the re- 

ults of the fluctuations in the other two directions. 

The New England village was the home center of an 
gricultural and grazing area, very largely self-contained 
d self-dependent. The New England village thrived, as 
erhaps no other in history, on the fruits of its own soil and 
ts own spirit. Its communal fruition was in form perhaps 
ot of the modern cultivated variety, Burbanked (that at 
east came later), hot-housed (literally as well as figura- 
ively), pampered into perfection; it was more of a wild 
ower, natural, indigenous, a product of its soil, its climate, 
ts environment, but it was sterling in its qualities, if occa- 
ionally puckered and inclined to acidity. It was steady- 
oing, dependable; it produced Emerson, Whittier, Long- 
ellow, Lowell, as a natural outgrowth, and the end is not 
et. Its institutions still persist as a vital force to color the 
ew England of the renascence. 

Whether it was conscious or unconscious, the New Eng- 
and village remained for some time a unit with common 
nstitutions. As Lewis Mumford points out (Survey Gra- 
phic, May 1925) this seemed to be deliberate in some cases, 
‘it being our real intent,” as they put it in Watertown, to 
‘sitt down here close togither.”” They in many places regul- 
ted the possession, use and alienation of the land, thus 
anticipating the modern co-partnership housing idea and the 
arden city idea as advanced by Ebenezer Howard. But 
erhaps we should not separate these, for they are essential 
arts of one idea. : 

‘Here was manifested a marked individualism, for no- 
where is there a more marked individualism than in the 
genuine cooperator, paradoxical as it may seem. Here were 
mien and women whose individuality was marked by that 
independent type of thinking which reaches the conclusion 
that only through the common good is the greatest good 
of the individual achieved. As Raymond Unwin per- 
sists in repeating, we must make our choice between the 
cooperative possession of great things and the individual pos- 
sesion of minute things. And if we are wise in our thinking, 
we will contrast the safety and durability of the one and the 
hazards of the other. When, as in the latter case, competi- 
tion and contest are our only protection, what belongs to 


A Yankee Renascence 


By EDWARD T. HARTMAN 


one man today belongs to another tomorrow. Seeing this, 
at a time when piracy on the seas was showing its unsatis- 
factory qualities the New England village established itself 
without piracy. And it was no advance, later on, when we 
all joined in driving piracy from the seas to the land. 

There has been retrogression in New England. In places 
there has been marked retrogression, but even if we could, 
we would not in all respects undo its causes, for New 
England was a chief contributor to the “first migration,” 
which built America. Her villages were also the victims of 
the second and third migrations, as well as of the great 
exodus of the Civil War, a going from which there was for 
many no return. Thus a second time the New England 
Village gave of her best, with results injurious to its life, 
but on the whole without regrets. 

Many of these villages suffered from the second migration, 
that ‘to the industrial towns. But it is not easy to decide 
which suffered more, the village largely emptied by migra- 
tions to industrial towns, or those villages which themselves 
became industrial towns. Both types of town contribute to 
the dark ages of New England, and there is probably nothing 
to be gained by contrasting the deserted village, from which 
most of the vital forces have departed, and the industrial 
village with its rows of miserable mill tenements. It is true 
that the mill villages of the early period were not all alike, 
but machinery and its products were the objectives and 
there seemed to be little need for care of the human element 
so long as a constant stream of newcomers poured an ever 
fresh supply into the maw of poorly ventilated and unsanitary 
factories and factory cottages. 

Thus a combination of forces tended to weaken the life 
of the villages. To pour off the cream that rises to the top 
of the jar, once, twice, repeatedly, cannot add to the richness 
of what is left. Nor is the result better when the jar, con- 
stantly enlarged, is filled up again and again with water, 
and that contaminated by the conditions in which the jar is 
kept. And the enlarged jar with its vitiated contents has 
small reasons to boast its superiority over the smaller and 
depleted one. But it does! 


ENASCENCE, however is the key word of our subject, 
and perhaps enough has been said to demonstrate the 
need for it. As a matter of fact renascence has been long 
on the way. 
In 1692 the provincial legislature of Massachusetts passed 
a law requiring the selectmen of market towns to “assign 
some certain places in each of said towns (where it may be 
least offensive) for the erecting and setting up of slaughter 
houses for the killing of all meat, still-houses, and houses 
for the trying of tallow and currying of leather, . . . and 
make known the same by posting it up in some publick places 
of the town.” ‘This law in strengthened form still persists 
in the statute books of Massachusetts and, in the light of 
modern zoning and its treatment of noxious and hazardous 
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industries, throws a long shadow. At the same time a law 
was passed in regard to fire protection; this did not remain 
in force, and its lack has cost the people of the state millions, 
in fire losses and in the upkeep of fire departments, which 
might have been saved. | 

Perhaps the first deliberate step towards a revival was the 
organization in 1853 of the first village improvement so- 
cieties, in Brimfield and Stockbridge, and the Tree Society 
in Tyngsboro. Since then village improvement societies have 
permeated New England more generally than any other 
part of the country. These societies have had a high rate 
of mortality, and their average duration of life has been 
short, though in many places they have manifested the living 
equalities of the proverbial cat. Some of them have lived 
yprobably as many as nine different times, with substantial 
periods of death between. Though the New Englander 
quite characteristically speaks of these intervals as periods of 
dormancy, or slumber, truth obliges one to say, borrowing a 
phrase used elsewhere, that death has frequently been absolute 
for long periods, the societies persisting in running around 
in order to avoid funeral expenses. An effort extending over 
a period of fifteen years to make a census of these societies, 
living, dormant, and dead, leads to the belief that there have 
been as many as three hundred of them in Massachusetts. 

But the aim of the village improvement society and its 
place in the evolution of communal life is the significant 
thing. There were aims, high hopes, and something of ac- 
complishment; but probably the greatest accomplishment was 
keeping alive a vital force—a force which, working through 
them for a time, manifests itself today in other ways. 

The societies were a direct protest against conditions 
which rather obviously resulted from our early contest with 
Nature and from our strenuous efforts to establish in the new 
country both industrial and commercial systems which would 
meet the needs of a people growing with phenomenal rapidity. 
Never were there such needs, never were there such op- 
portunities, and the results were characteristic of all periods 
of stress. Crudity resulted ; against this the gentler and more 
aesthetic souls protested. Hence the village improvement 
society. 

Yet the village improvement society largely failed, for 
it was a protest without a program. In this it was not un- 


like the leading protest of history, but still its results have b 


return to normalcy. It has a distinguished record and — 


ain 8 Bd TE 


to be considered. “The prime movers in these societies | 
an insistent urge towards a more satisfactory communal en 
vironment. Many occupied beautiful homes, in grounds: | 
developed with something of taste. But the road in front 
of the house, the vacant lot, the village green, and perchan 
the town house, the church, the school and its yard, and later 
the railway station, some one or all of them, were unsightly. | 
through design or neglect, and the effect on the village as | 
a whole was obvious. So the societies tried to tidy up. 
They raked and planted and watered and painted. They 
were the parents of many of the modern utilities. Many | 
towns owe their lighting systems, their water systems, their’ | 
first sidewalk and many similar advantages to their far- 
seeing and persistent effort. “Chey encountered the constant 
competition of repeated developments without proper de- 
sign. They met with the opposition of “practical” people. , 
‘They pretty nearly failed, but in the midst of their death © 
there was life, for the life they fostered is doubtless the 
mainspring of later developments which are today being ac- | 
cepted by people of all kinds—even including the “practical” 
ones. 
The Laurel Hill Society in Stockbridge, founded in 1853, — 


still lives. It has had no period of dormancy and no call to 


peri CT 


Stockbridge, as a town, speaks for herself, as to results and 
the desirability of such work. Stockbridge has not had to— 
face certain kinds of conditions, but Stockbridge, if she had i 
to do it alone, would serve as a satisfactory monument to f 
the value of the improvement society idea. There is no 4 
other with such a long life but there are many other examples — 
of excellent work, and the spirit still lives—this must not | 
be forgotten. 
The societies accomplished tangible results, but failed be-— 
cause they did not get down to first principles. When a _ 
barn-like school, church or home is built it is difficult to 
“{mprove” it into a thing that will be satisfactory. It is as 
dificult to improve by trying to superimpose beauty on a 
thing improperly done as it is to create a patriot by placing @ 
a laurel wreath on the brow of a ward politician, or any 
other kind of politician. 


HE housing movement and the playground and park 

movements, practically synchronous, are further mani- — 
festations of the aspirations of the people, though these move- 
ments have chiefly manifested themselves where they were 


; Practically every Pedlnce has such ‘evidences of its “hustling 
up-to-dateness”’ 


A YANKEE RENASCENCE 


more obviously needed, in the more settled areas. ‘These 
movements do not need elaboration here, but it must be 
said that their influence on the public mind has been help- 
ful and contributary to the more satisfactory results which 
are now in prospect. 

The growing recognition of the value of the New Eng- 
land village as a place for summer residence, too, tends to- 
ward its renascence. Without disparaging the advantages of 
many other localities, it is a fact that in her climate, her 
hundreds of miles of shore line, her streams and ponds, her 
vales and hills and mountains and in the unbutchered por- 
tions of her primitive forests and her often picturesque areas 
of second or third or some other growth, New England has 
a wonderful appeal for the man or woman who would, and 
can, get away from the ever deterioxating environment of 
our cities. “he people are responding by the thousand. ‘This 
means business, in its usual sordid sense—two hundred mil- 
lions are spent annually in New England by summer visitors 
—but it also means a future and it is inspiring dreams of 
better things and plans for the common good in New 
England. It means something when the visitor from the 
Middle West tells the unsuspecting New England farmer 
that his hills and mountains are beautiful, that his tumble- 
down cottage is a precious heritage and that he would like 
to give the farmer five thousand dollars for his back lot. 

The town of Falmouth, for example, with no industries, 
and a limited agricultural possibility under present conditions, 
has less than four thousand inhabitants in her more than 
forty-five square miles. But in the summer time she has a 
population of about fourteen thousand, these extra people 
being drawn to the town by its unusual expanse of water- 
front, its summer climate, its pleasantly rolling land and 
its trees. 

Winter sports, too, are being extensively developed, with 
Dartmouth College students doing the pioneering. A 
number of municipalities have interested themselves in the 
matter and it seems entirely probable that the movement 
will substantially strengthen the appeal of New England as 
a winter resort and as a place of permanent residence. 

Speaking of trees, they too, add strength to the possibilities 
of New England. When the Commissioner of Agriculture 
in Massachusetts was asked what were the outstanding 
natural products of New England, he replied, “trees and 
grass.” The climate of the region and its abundant, and 


Examples like this have shocked more than one “‘village im- 
provement” into life 
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Main Street, Greenfield, is an example of an old street which 
has been protected: and not “improved” into hideousness 


steady supply of moisture produce a condition favorable 
to forestry and pasturage, and the possibilities of forest devel- 
opment are being enhanced by the state and town forest and 
state trail movements. Although she has but recently be- 
gun to acquire state forests, Massachusetts has already one 
hundred and fifty square miles, and sixty-eight towns have 
established town forests. In 1924 the legislature passed an 
act authorizing the establishment of trails. These are de- 
signed ultimately to tie up city and town parks and forests 
with state forests, state reservations and interstate trails, so 
that some day those who want to walk will not have to 
travel a hundred miles or more to get a chance. ‘This in- 
terest in trail-building and forest reserves is developing 
throughout New England. 

Fitting into the mosaic is a return to sanity which, though 
of course fostered by the automobile, the telephone and the 
radio, prompts people to look more favorably on village life. 
Its possibilities for peace, for comfortable living, for health, 
and increasingly for culture and entertainment, make it no 
longer the “dreadful dull and dreary place” described by 
the stage driver to Charles Eliot Norton. 


HUS the renascence in the offing is not to be credited 

to any one condition or to the brain of any one man, 
but to a set of conditions all contributory to the same gen- 
eral end. It now remains to describe the last, the most ac- 
tive and the most effective and promising of all these trends. 
This is the town planning movement, led and most largely 
developed in Massachusetts but already under careful con- 
sideration throughout New England. At the moment zoning 
is its most active element, but progress is being made in 
many other directions and the very activity in the matter 
of the zoning is reacting helpfully on all the elements of 
town planning. 

Planning in New England is not to be distinguished from 
planning elsewhere. Aside from zoning it is largely in the 
direction of developing and improving the main through 
traffic ways, in a manner which will ultimately lace New 
England with a net-work of such ways; the proper layout of 
new land development schemes, which have so much to do 
with the internal economy of the town; the location of 
school sites and the taking of enough land so that the 


A Plan for New England 


P ICTURE New England with every stream lined 


with beautiful villages, attractive to look at and 
convenient because of the power which the streams them- 
selves will provide. The villages are backed by the 
crofts and the grazing lands of the dairy herds and 
these in turn are backed by the ponds, forests and hills 
of the highlands. 

Here is a call for regional planning, already dreamed 
of, but never carried out. Here is a basis for evolution 
which will change the evolved human being into the 
consummate social being. The process may be less 
spectacular than revolution, but it will result in the 


A YANKEE RENASCENCE | 


One of the outstanding results of American democracy e 
been that we have had, as has been said, government by «| 
plosion. The same may be said of improvement, of whatey 
nature. Democracy at irregular periods shakes itself irs | 
shape and into action and produces certain more or le 
definite results. It then subsides and things look aft | 
themselves with just about the same efficiency as they wou | 
in an autocracy if the autocrats were all dead. Even | 
the present moment a strong characteristic of the zonim 
movement and an element which promises failure in mar 
cases is that the people are looking for something that the 
can start and leave to run itself. They fail to see th> 
democracy means that the people must be intelligent ar 
alert and on the job 365 days, plus, every year. Zoning | 


See __ 


bringing this fact home to the people, however, as no othe~ 
thing has ever done. | 


utilization of life, of energy, of economic resources and 
manufactured products, of civilization and all its by- 


products, instead of in the wasting and degradation of 
them. 

New England, covered in the way which is possible, 
with villages next to Nature, would be _ invincible. 
Patrick Geddes has summed it all up when he says 
that “the conditions for labor and its real wages, in the 
inumerable garden-towns and villages . . . , each limited 
in size by that of its stream, and thus. continuous with 
glorious and comparatively undestroyed natural environ- 
ment, afford an additional factor of competition, more 
permanently important than are those of -money wages 
and market prices.” 

Tie all this in with the cities and the manufacturing 
centers and give the whole the impetus which would 
come with a very few years of success, and there is no 
doubt as to what it would mean to New England. 


school may expand to meet future needs with adequate play 
space. Comprehensive plans are under way in a number of 
places. 

Perpetuity of usefulness, convenience, the elimination of 
waste, and, through better design of layout and of buildings, 
the enhancement of beauty, are the central objectives. The 
breadth of the movement may be indicated by the figures for 
Massachusetts, where there are eighty planning boards, 
twenty-three-of them in places with less than ten thousand 
inhabitants and eight in places with less than five thousand. 
Many other communities are considering their establishment. 
Zoning is in effect in thirty-three places, while twenty- 
eight are at work on it and several more are trying to get 
started. The smaller towns are usually reached by such 
movements later than the larger ones, but now the smaller 
seem to be coming in faster than the larger. Already some 
fifty New England towns have comprehensive plans or are 
preparing them while a dozen or more mill villages of a 
newer and more useful type, through the wise action of 
manufacturers, have come into existence. 


LL these factors make up a mosaic which is believed to 
ee renascence—which has already spelled it for more 
than one New England village. 

There is no outstanding example showing a steady evolu- 
tion from the primary to the more modern type of village. 


A justly celebrated wag says that the Battle of Lexingto« 
was fought in Concord by the men of Acton and that Lexing! 
ton has given a great deal of attention to this fact with 7+) 
sulting neglect of current problems. This is probably ni«| 
more true of one place than another. In many regions ther’ 
is marked tendency for the people to count upon the momen) 
tum of past deeds to cover present needs. It is in keepin; 
with the statement of a Harvard graduate who said he woulc | 
rather be the poorest man Harvard ever turned out than the} 
best man any other college had ever turned out because his 
chances for success were better. 7 

It is nevertheless true that significant pieces of work have’ 
been done and are being done, one kind here and another 
there, with the result that local problems in many places are | 
pretty well in hand and conditions are in evolution towards | 
a measurably satisfactory solution. 

But there is a more comprehensive and hopeful view. : 
What is needed is an orchestration of the activities and | 
benefits of all parts of the region. The complete coordina- | 
tion of urban, suburban and rural regions in a combined | 
planning scheme—which offers the only possible relief from ‘ 
the curse of life in large cities—offers also the opportunity * 
to make New England invincible. Gardens, dairy herds and 
summer visitors would give summer occupation; the dairy 
herds, forestry and wood working would give winter occu- 
pation and with libraries, the telephone and the radio, culture 
and amusement are supplied. When regional planning for 
all New England is a fact, the New England village will 
have its rebirth because it will be actually the best place in 
all the region in which to live. 

With this idea in mind the Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning Boards invited all the New England states to a 
conference in Boston in October, 1924. The attendance 
was small but the interest was genuine. Survey Graphic 
for May will give further impetus to the movement. It is 
going to be a pleasant thing to live during the next fifty years 
and see some of these promised things come into fruition. 

At the moment the New England village has two minds, 
one drawing it towards bigness and notoriety; the other 
drawing it towards domesticity, comfort, culture, adjust- 
ment to life. Great cities have had their day. There will 
be a renascence of our American villages, the New England 
villages not least among them. 


oor 


HEORETICALLY the New England town 
meeting is the most conspicuous exhibit of 
pure democracy left in the political showcase. 
Only there is nothing theoretical about the 
town meeting. It is just as practical, as ob- 
jective, as realistic as a mother-in-law. 

i) Interest begins to fester about a month in advance of the 
(deruption. At that time the selectmen start to make up 
the warrant. Practically no important business can be con- 


and any scheme which has a chance of serious consideration 
goes in. Also some which haven’t. 

This warrant looks a lot like the program of events in 
a track-meet, an analogy which holds good throughout the 
performance. Sample paragraphs would read like this: 


Art. 11. To see if the town will appropriate $80 to build a 
culvert on Reed Street at the crossing of Alder Brook, or take 
any action thereon. 

Art. 16. To see if the town will authorize the Selectmen 
to contract with Thomas Bigelow or any other for the 
removal of garbage for a period of one year, or take any 
other action in the premises. 

Art. 23. To see whether the town will vote to change 
the name of Bryan Street to Monkey Avenue, or take any 
other action thereon. 


There is apt to be one comedy number in the program, 
like this Article 23. On such an issue two or three of 
the town wags will make vehement speeches, sometimes 
studied and rehearsed in advance, after which the article 
is promptly dismissed and the town meeting goes on to 
the real struggle of the day. 


N our town it is the custom to occupy the forenoon in 
the annual election of town officers. “These are nomin- 

ated by party caucuses and the names appear on a regular 
printed ballot. Then at one o’clock the voting booths are 
removed, the moderator mounts the platform and the real 
sport begins. 

It hardly needs to be said that the serious issues are those 
which involve appropriations of money. “The biggest item 
is always for the schools. Roads usually stand second. The 
keenest controversy nearly always centers on unusual pro- 
positions, not infrequently on quite trivial matters. But 
the building of a new schoolhouse, or of an expensive bridge, 
or a purchase of land for any purpose whatever will nearly 
always lead to oratory and a division in the vote. 

One of the modern improvements consists in having a 
ways and means committee. In our town this “finance 
committee,’ as we call it, is appointed annually by the 
moderator. Leading citizens of both sexes serve. ‘This 
committee holds several sessions, public and executive, and 
goes exhaustively into all proposed appropriations and into 
the correlative questions of where the money is coming 
from to meet them. At the town meeting they appear with 
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a printed report recommending favorable or adverse action 
on each item. 

Frequently their judgments are contested by interested 
individuals or groups, and these attacks are met with all 
the spirit shown by the home team in playing against a 
visiting team from Greenfield. The chairman of the fin- 
ance committee stands pat at the home plate, up in front 
near the moderator, and defends his committee report with 
facts, figures and counter-thrusts at the rebels. Usually the 
finance committee wins. 

But not always. If Joseph Powers, farmer, living on a 
back road, can make it appear that his personal interest has 
been slighted—if he can capture the human sympathy of 
the meeting—the voters will gleefully upset the finanee 
committee. Especially if it doesn’t cost very much. 

Plainly much depends on the tact, fairness and prompt- 
ness of the moderator. To be moderator of a town meet- 
ing is a grown man’s trust. To show how seriously we 
take it I may report that in Amherst we have annually 
reelected the same man for more than twenty years. Dur- 
ing this time we have provided for his further education 
by electing him to the legislature, to the state constitutional 
convention and lastly to Congress. With this schooling we 
expect in time to make him a first-class moderator. 

Then there are always a few men who live on the belief 
that a town meeting is made for speeches and that this is 
their chance. Some of these men are hoping to run soon 
for the legislature and wish to advertise their forensic ac- 
complishments. A larger number consider their annual 
speeches in town meeting as the high spots in their limited 
lives. We used to have in our town a college professor 
of national fame who was good for one rip-roaring speech 
every year. He would walk up and down the center aisle 
broadcasting a style of oratory which would have done 
credit to the halls of Congress. Only better, for he was 
a better man than usually gets to Congress, and our town 
affairs which he used to argue are more important than 
most of the subjects debated in Washington. At least they 
are to us. For it is one of the most fundamental principles 
of all government that the nearer it goes home the more 
consequential it becomes. 


O one can form any just conception ot a town meeting 

unless he thinks of it as a game—a lively pungent 
contest. I have already used the convenient figure of the 
athletic meet. The game is a spirited one because there 
are real stakes. Our very personal interests are involved 
—and our pocketbooks. At times the game becomes genu- 
inely scrappy. Blows are given and taken. 

Yet when it is all over and the moderator announces the 
adjournment there is seldom any rancor remaining. For 
the game is played according to approved rules, everybody 
has his fair chance, and if there are some winners and some 
losers that is only what persons expect who play an honest 
game. ‘The situation is saved by good sportsmanship. 

After all is said and sung isn’t good sportsmanship one 
of the most fundamental elements in good democracy? 
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By JAMES PHINNEY MUNROE 


HE New England village was, for more 

than two centuries, a comparatively unique 

institution, for it was the creation, origin- 

-ally, of the two unusual forces that drove 

the Pilgrims to Plymouth and Winthrop’s 

colony to Boston. ‘Those forces were the 
English craving for land and the Puritan ambition to cre- 
ate, at a safe distance from Episcopacy, an independent 
church-state. The former influence impelled each settler in 
New England to secure as large possessions as he could; 
the latter necessitated a central meeting-house in which 
were carried on, not only the religious, but also the civic 
affairs of the far-extended town. Therefore, no matter 
how widely scattered the worshippers might be, they had 
frequently to come together in the building that, for ob- 
vious reasons, they did not call a church. 


Most early towns, especially in Massachusetts, possessed © 


no village in the usual meaning of the term. In England 
and on the Continent, the people of a township commonly 
huddled themselves together along a single street, the work- 
ers going forth each morning for a toilsome day in distant 
fields. Such semblances of a village as existed in early 
New England contained but a handful of citizens cluster- 
ed around the central meeting-house. They were the min- 
ister himself, the keeper of a “general store,” the landlord 
of the essential tavern, and a few others. The main body 
of the inhabitants, particularly those more important ones, 
the ‘“‘freemen”’ of the parish, lived, as a rule, in isolation, each 
family seated in the middle of its comparatively extensive 
possessions and each being a self-contained unit for provid- 
ing the food, clothing and shelter needed by that group. 
On Sundays, however, and on many week-day evenings, 
those families were obliged to get together at the meet- 
ing-house for worship, for public confession of sinning, for 
transaction of the town’s business, and for such sociability 
as Puritan austerity allowed. This last implied, in the 
main, a sour gossiping in the church yard between the 
long Sunday services; an occasional singing school confined 
to a rendering of the fearsome hymns of Watts; and pos- 
sibly, in the more advanced communities, a quilting party, 
a spelling school, or, at harvest time, a husking bee. Youth, 
of course, found ways of “courting” youth, and early mar- 
riages ensued; but, as far as circumstances permitted, each 
new family, like its predecessors, grew up in virtual isola- 
tion except for the very frequent journeys, usually.on horse- 
back through forest trails, to the central meeting-house. 
This lack of community life and, indeed, of ordinary 
human intercourse, emphasized the unpleasing character- 
istics of the Puritan: his taciturnity, his gloom, his un- 
charitableness, his ever-present consciousness of other per- 
sons’ sin. This want of the social attrition and mellowness 
that the true village provides, bred up an unfriendly and 
suspicious race, unwilling to believe in the good qualities 
of mankind, ready to accept and eager to spread the slight- 
est hint of a suspected, or an impending, fall from grace. 


This natural “offishness” of the Puritan temperame 
—the inheritance of which still puts New England 
a social disadvantage—was increased, not only by the iso. 
tion of the people and by their ceaseless dwelling upon t 
sad, rather than the cheerful aspects of existence, but also — 
their choice of food. Whatever their virtues, they sinne 
grievously against almost every hygienic law. They seeme 
to take inverted pleasure in bringing their bodies into ha. 
mony with their gloomy minds, through feeding upon dish» | 
notorious for indigestibility. Instead of producing the ligl! 
and nourishing breads which continental Europeans had ew | 
joyed for generations, they took lumps of uncooked, ur 
leavened dough and fried them in a dyspeptic greasie | 
Rather than accept in their pristine state the succulers 
fruits provided by nature, they sealed them between har 
covers, again concocted of unleavened dough, named th’ 
horrific result a pie, and made it, in incredible variety, th 
staple food of every meal. As a final insult to hygieni 
living, they mingled two things particularly difficult o 
digestion, fat pork and usually undercooked beans, int» 
that dish which all persons west of the Hudson believ» 
to be still the major sustenance of Boston. 2 

What wonder that it has taken New Englanders nearly 
three centuries to overcome such handicaps! Doubtless they 
would be more fully under the Puritan influence than they 
now are, had not the pressure of population, especially tha 
coming from foreign lands, forced them to live in closer 
contact and to adopt ways other than their own. 


HE picture is not, however, one of complete shadow . 


The isolation of the early New Englander made him 
and his family self-contained and therefore markedly self- 
reliant. At the same time it gave him almost daily demon- 


stration of the fact that a citizen can come together with 


other citizens, for the carrying on of essential, common 
duties, without losing his individuality and his full free- 
dom of living. Had not the New Englanders—and the 


Southerners, also, for they dwelt in isolation upon their 


huge plantations—been blessed with this unique experi- 
ence, they would have believed it impossible for communi- 
ties so mutually. uncongenial as were the Thirteen Colonies 


to come together for cooperative government, first in , 


provincial congresses and then in a Congress of the United 
States. They had learned, however, from a century and 
a half of isolated living, in which, nevertheless, the scat- 
tered groups were tied together by a central meeting-house 
in New England or by a central church in the South, that 
this is not only a practicable, but a highly effective form 
of society. It is a thesis not difficult to maintain, there- 
fore, that the wide-spreading, mighty oak, called the United 
States of America, grew out of the rather bitter acorn of 
the old Puritan township. It had no village to speak of; 
yet the tiny cluster of buildings grouped around the meet- 
ing-house was the very kernel of democracy, the very heart 
that built up and still maintains the sound, strong body 
of America. 
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Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 


A New England cemetery 


The 


Lexington of 1925 


By W. R. GREELEY 


HE New England town was founded in the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. It was dominat- 
ed by a church spire that represented civil 
government as well as religion. It was 
largely an agricultural community with 
such necessary adjuncts as a smith and a 

niller, a parson and a schoolmaster, a leech for the bodies 
ind a cobbler for the soles of the inhabitants. The physical 
ines of the village resulted from a combination of planning 
ind accident. The Common was deliberately planned, the 
‘oads largely laid out haphazard. Throughout the eigh- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries there was little deviation 
‘rom the original type. In fact this whole period of two 
1undred years saw less change than has occurred in the 
ast forty. 

During the last brief interval a great transformation has 
xecurred, with attendant gains and losses. The gains come 
argely under the head of material conveniences and luxur- 
es. The losses are of a subtle and insidious nature and 
ire just beginning to give us pause. 

As an example of the changes that have been wrought 


in the old New England town during the last fevered gen- 
eration, Lexington’s lot may be of more than passing inter- 
est. Its early physiognomy, history and ideals have been 
described in a recent issue. What has been the story of its 
recent development? The town has been subjected every 
year to the severest temptations from commercial sources. 
The needs of business have threatened constantly to en- 
croach upon all that lends to a suburban community its 
value for residential purposes. “Too late it was discovered 
that open spaces were an essential part of this value. In 
order to redeem, in part, what had been lost, such spaces 
had to be taken promptly at a large cost, and developed with 
all the foresight at the command of the citizens. 

The Town, following the recent civic and aesthetic 
awakening common to many communities, has acted vigor- 
ously to recover the assets squandered in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. She has established set-backs 
upon her main avenues, to prevent a crowding up of build- 
ings to the very street line; has adopted a comprehensive 
zoning system, and has a building law to secure safe and 
substantial construction for all houses and other structures. 
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She is even now cooperating with land speculators to achieve 
the best results possible in new real estate developments. 

Lexington has paid heavily to save her sacred Common 
from fatal intrusion at the hands of “business.” She pur- 
chased a large tract of land to the east, upon which was 
located an old house, once a tavern. It has now been re- 
stored and the grounds made neat and appropriate. ‘The 
other properties bordering the Common have been included 
in a compact binding them to their present residential or 
church use for one hundred years, thus safeguarding the 
Common for that period. 

Another large area has been skilfully reclaimed and is 
being developed as a playground and amphitheatre. The 
opportunity for this improvement arose when the old water 
works that occupied the tract were abandoned. 


lk the many incidents in Lexington’s reawakening, the 
(3) most noteworthy is in connection with a new cemetery. 
The character of a cemetery is a matter of consequence, 
as a considerable area of land in every town is devoted 
to this and is almost invariably conspicuously 
placed. 
In the early years of the Colonies they were laid out with 
a pleasant semi-formality, and simple slabs of slate or 
marble, quaintly and charmingly lettered, were set up. 
This period was succeeded by the polished. pink granite and 
commercial stone-yard period! ‘To a sensitive eye the ceme- 
teries of this latter type that spot the country over, must 
be depressing and painful enough. They are as ugly a 
jumble of heterogeneous monstrosities in stone as could 
easily be conceived. 
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In South Bethlehem, Pa., is a third type of buryi 
ground, which was developed by the Moravians. It ec 
sists of a grove of tall straight-boled tulip trees, with 
greensward underneath in which are placed, flat upon ® 
grass, simple marble slabs to mark the graves. 
is one of peace and quiet and, if one is ruminative, 
modesty and equality among the dead. Here is no oste)| 
tatious rivalry, no discordant note of vulgar display to cle 
with the natural harmonies of the sylvan temple which h- 
lows the memory of the dead. 

One of the citizens of Lexington had seen this unusu? 
spot, and so the idea was presented to the townspeople, am | 
finally adopted by them for the plan of their own ne} 
cemetery. 

The Planning Board studied the subject of cemeterin’ 
found that Lakeview cemetery in Cleveland, and Grae 
land cemetery in Chicago were laid out on the 4! 
called “park plan,” and that the plan was entirely practi, 
able and satisfactory. 

They drew up rules by which the cemetery was to cov, 
tain no stones rising more than two or three inches abo» 
the ground, except that the Catholic section should be pe 
mitted a single Calvary monument. 
ed and the grounds are being laid out by the town to s¥ 


The effi # 


The rules were adops), Biss 


cure an effect of quiet and repose, and to preserve the nai} 


ural elements of beauty provided by the site. It is earnes), 
ly hoped by the citizens that the town may in this wa) 
find its cemetery, in spite of the sad purpose for whic 
it exists, to be, after all, a place that will add to the beau® 


of the community, and for each citizen who visits it hav By 


a ‘“‘mild and healing sympathy.” 


Lexington is following the park plan of the Moravian cemetery at Bethlehem, Pa., in laying out its new cemetery 


T is as far from my purpose here to point 

with pride to the good old days before the 
war when all of us were models of decorum, 
as it is to view with alarm the present period 
when decorum is no longer a model. It is 
merely an attempt to analyze a mode of be- 
avior prevailing among many young people today—a_be- 
avior which may be old in its essence, but which has a 
ew name and a new point of view characteristic of the 
imes. 

For several years I have been interested in an organization 

evoted largely to the protection of young girls, whose rash 

“petting” (among other things) often leads to such pitiable 
results. One day a young girl entered our office and looked 
around cautiously as she closed the door behind her. She 
announced herself as a recent graduate from a large eastern 
college and asked whether she, as well as the untrained 
working girl, had a right to consult us for vocational place- 
ment. When she was alone with me I asked her in what 
she was interested, and again she looked around with cau- 
tion. Then in a stage whisper she said: 

“I want you to tell me what to train myself for, but I 
warn you, I shan’t want to do it. I want to do just one 
thing.” 

“Then why not do it?” was my natural question. 

“Because I can’t. I would if I could.” 

“What is it, and why can’t you do it?” 

She leaned forward. “I want to get married. That’s 
all I want to do, and I can’t do it because I haven’t anyone 
to marry.” 

Anyone who has talked to girls on vocational guidance 
is familiar with the glassy look which comes over their 
eyes, which says as plainly as words, “We will train just 
long enough to earn our living till we get married and 
not a moment more.” ‘But here was a girl who said flatly, 
without subterfuge, that she could feel no interest in ‘a 
training she hoped never to use. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. “If you want a husband 
so much, what seems to be the difficulty about getting one?” 

“Because I don’t know how to pet,” she said. “Just 
once, coming home from a party with a fellow I didn’t know 
very well, we petted on the back seat of the car. I sat 
in his lap all the way home. I never had such a good time 
in my life. But the next. day he didn’t call, and I never 
saw him again, so I suppose I didn’t do it right—too much 
or too littlk—or something!” 

“Perhaps you overdid it,’ I ventured. 
to me as if you were too backward.” 

“T think so myself,” she admitted frankly. “I think I 
scared him off, and since then I haven’t had another chance. 
They tell me I ought to sublimate my feelings, and my 
teachers suggested that I should try to be a matron of an 
orphan asylum—sublimate on the children. Do you think 
I could?” 

“Tf anyone ever got a husband out of an orphan asylum, 
I never heard of it,’ I answered. ‘“Why not consult the 
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census, pick out a state where the men outnumber the 
women, get any work you can find in that state and hope 
for the best?” 

“T believe I will try,’”’ she answered with some enthusiasm, 
as she left. Several letters have come from her which in- 
dicate a happier state of mind, although as yet no wedding 
announcements have celebrated her success. 


HE story of this interview has been given with some 

detail, because it illustrates a frankness in admitting 
the state of one’s feelings which would have been difficult 
if not impossible to a former generation. When many of 
us were in college, whereas our subconscious may have 
been in the same yearning state as that expressed by this 
young woman, at least it was Sub—whereas now one might 
almost say that it is Super. Last summer I was at a stu- 
dent conference of young women comprised of about eight 
hundred college girls from the middle western states. The 
subject of petting was very much on their minds, both as 
to what attitude they should take toward it with the younger 
girls, (being upperclassmen themselves) and also how much 
renunciation of this pleasurable pastime was required of 
them. If I recall correctly, two entire mornings were de- 
voted to discussing the matter, two evenings, and another 
overflow meeting. 

So far as I could judge from their discussion groups, 
the girls did not advise younger classmen not to pet—they 
merely advised them to be moderate about it, not lose their 
heads, not go too far—in fact the same line of conduct 
which is advised for moderate drinking. Learn temperance 
in petting, not abstinence. 

Before the conference I made it my business to talk to 
as many college girls as possible. I consulted as many, both 
in groups and privately, as I had time for at the confer- 
ence. And since it is all to be repeated in another state 
this summer, I have been doing so, when opportunity of- 
fered, ever since. Just what does petting consist in? What 
ages take it most seriously? Is it a factor in every party? 
Do “nice” girls do it, as well as those who are not so 
“nice”? Are they “stringing” their elders, by exaggerating 
the prevalence of petting, or is there more of it than they 
admit? These are samples of the questions I have asked, 
and have heard them ask each other in the discussions 
where I have listened in. 

One fact is evident, that whether or not they pet, they 
hestitate to have anyone believe that they do not. It is dis- 
tinctly the mores of the time to be considered as ardently 
sought after, and as not too priggish to respond. As one 
girl said—“I don’t particularly care to be kissed by some 
of the fellows I know, but I’d let them do it any time 
rather than think I wouldn’t dare. As a matter of fact, 
there are lots of fellows I don’t kiss. It’s the very young 
kids that never miss a chance.” 

I recall a wedding at which I was once a guest. It was 
on the island of Crete, and because of local custom the 
symbolism of marriage by capture had to be carried out in 
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From a German woodcut 


A sedate petting party of the fifteenth century 


the ceremony. Our friend Evangelia, who had _ flirted 
quite openly and enthusiastically with Giorgio, had modest- 
ly to pretend to be prostrated at the idea of marrying him. 
Although a robust girl, custom decreed that she should be 
carried by stout grooms over the threshold of her father’s 
house, in an apparently fainting state of protest against her 
wedding. Only a faint wink at us out of the side of her 
eye, as she was borne past us, indicated that Evangelia was 
not quite so limp as she was obliged to pretend she was— 
in fact not half so nervous as poor pale Giorgio waiting 
for her at the church. It was merely the mores of the sit- 
uation. Giorgio must act bold, although his knees were 
shaking, and Evangelia must simulate a collapse which she 
was far from feeling. Apparently the mores of today is 
that no one simulates anything—in itself a fine gesture of 
frankness. 

I wonder why veteran educators like Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot feel it necessary to urge college women toward matri- 
mony. From my experience with them, I should say that 
never was such advice less necessary. The desire to marry 
and the fear lest one fail to do so, is in my opinion the 
principal reason why petting is so prevalent and so un- 
ashamed. ‘The economic pressure of today is so strong that 
young men are cautious about assuming the financial care 
of a family. The wave of popular feeling among the girls 
is away from the pursuit of independence, which was the 
goal of yesterday, to the desire for romance and marriage 
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2 sw 40 
which has been their goal since marriage was invent: | cole 
Since petting leads to ‘“‘dates,” and dates lead to more dat rtd 8 
and to real romance, one must pet or be left behind. a 

That petting should lead to actual illicit relations }] bl tobe 
tween the petters was not advised nor countenanced amoit | beast 
the girls with whom I discussed it. They drew the lip Bi yall 
quite sharply. ‘That it often did so lead, they admittes By nin 
but they were not ready to allow that there were any moo fj j0n 
of such affairs than there had always been. School am fR div 
college scandals, with their sudden departures and has) i», (i 
marriages, have always existed to some extent, and the | 


still do. But only accurate statistics, hard to arrive at, ca By,.; 
prove whether or not the sex carelessness of the preset ed bli 
day extends to an increase of sex immorality, or whethe? Bsn 
since so many more people go to college, there is an actu® | 
decrease in the amount of it, in proportion to the numbeF ).. 
of students. The girls seemed to feel that those who Wert ht 
too far were more fools than knaves, and that in most casi«| 
they married. They thought that hasty and secret mais 
riages, of which most of them could report several, wem| 


others. ‘Their attitude toward such contingencies was dis By hie 
approval, but it was expressed with a slightly amused shrug if er 
a shrug which one can imagine might have sat well on thi. (= 
shoulders of Voltaire. In fact the writer was torn, id, ibis 
her efforts to sum up their attitude, between classifyiny | ia 
them as eighteenth century realists and as Greek nymply he 
existing before the dawn of history! : 


any harm in her kissing a young man whom she likecl4 
but whom she did not want to marry. “It’s terribly excit: Biyne 
ing. We get such a thrill. I think it is natural to want | there a 
nice men to kiss you, so why not do what is natural ?” There ty» 
was no embarrassment in her manner. Her eyes and hew} ti: 
conscience were equally untroubled. I felt as if a gir dij} 
from the Parthenon frieze had stepped down to ask if sho} jtiy: 
might not sport in the glade with a handsome faun. Why 4 ihe 
not indeed? Only an equally direct forcing of twentietl:} jj, 
century science on primitive simplicity could bring us everif iy \j 
to the same level in our conversation, and at that, the stigm 4 i} y 
of impropriety seemed to fall on me, rather than on her duh 
It was hard to tell whether her infantilism were real, on} pj); 
half-consciously assumed in order to have a child’s license q \y; 
and excuse to do as she pleased. I am inclined to thinky hy. 
that both with her and with many others, it is assumed |} tn 
One girl said, “When I have had a few nights without: § | 4, 
dates I nearly go crazy. I tell my mother she must expect’ ty, 
me to go out on a fearful necking party.” In different parts: 
of the country, petting and necking have opposite meanings. 
One locality calls necking (I quote their definition) “pet-. 
ting only from the neck up.” Petting involves anything ii 
else you please. Another section reverses the distinction, nil 
and the girl in question was from the latter area. In what’ te, 
manner she announces to her mother her plans to neck, and 3 
in what manner her mother accepts the announcement, I ; dr 
cannot be sure. 

But I imagine that the assumed childish attitude of the, 
daughter is reflected by her mother, who longs to have her 
daughter popular, and get her full share of masculine at- 
tention. And if the daughter takes for granted that what 
her mother does not know will not hurt her, so does her 
mother’s habit of blind and deaf supervision indicate that 
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1e too does not want to know any more than she has to. 
‘he college student is no longer preeminently from a se- 
‘ected class. One has only to look at the names and family 
-atus in the college registers to see that. If petting is 
It to be poor taste in some families, there are many more 
amilies of poor taste than there used to be, whose children 
Jo to college. Their daughters are pretty and their sons 
Jave money to spend, and they seem prodigies of learning 
nd accomplishment, especially to their unlettered mothers, 
vho glow with pride over their popularity. The pleasant 
lide of the picture is that anybody’s daughter may go to 
‘ollege and pass on her own merits. The less agreeable 
ide is that more refined, but timid and less numerous stocks 
eel obliged to model their social behavior on the crude 
orousness and doubtful pleasantries which prevail at 
easant parties. If anyone charges the daughters with being 
ulgar, the chances are that the mothers, though more shy, 
are essentially just as vulgar. [he mothers have no ac- 
mplishments in which the daughters cannot surpass them, 
r no alternate social grace or cultivated recreation to sug- 
est, if petting is denied them. Indeed that daughters are 
eally at war with their mothers in point of view, I do 
ot believe. On the contrary, thousands of mothers live 
Il their emotional life in the gaiety of their daughters— 
aving nothing else to live it in, and they suffer quite as 
deeply as their daughters if maternal strictness threatens to 
make wallflowers of them. Do not listen to what their 
mothers say, but watch them, if you want to know how 
they feel about their daughters petting! Their protests 
are about as genuine, as the daughter’s, ‘““Aren’t you ter- 
rible?” when a young man starts to pet. . 

The sex manners of the large majority of uncultivated 
and uncritical people have become the manners for all, 
because they have prospered, they are getting educated, and 
there are so many of them. They are not squeamish, and 
they never have been. But their children can set a social 
standard as the parents could not. “The prudent lawyer’s 
child has no idea of letting the gay daughter of the broad- 
joking workman get the dates away from her. If petting 
is the weapon Miss Workman uses, then petting it must be, 
and in nine cases out of ten, not only Mrs. Workman, but 
also Mrs. Lawyer agree not to see too much. At heart 
both women are alike. Neither one can bear to see her 
daughter take a back seat in the struggle for popularity, 
and neither woman has any other ambition for her daughter 
but a successful husband. If by any chance, petting led 
away from popularity and possible husbands instead of to 
them, the mothers would be whole-heartedly against it, and 
if they were—petting, as a recognized recreation, would 
stop. 

I have become accustomed in work with so-called delin- 
quent girls, to find every delinquency easily explained by 
the family background. And I have never yet known a 
girl who was an ardent petter whose point of view was not 
easily traceable to her mother’s weakness or her vanity. 
Sex reserve is not inborn any more than language is. Both 
must be acquired in early childhood to be used without an 
effort. The sex restraint or lack of it, which obtains in 
college, was developing through the grades and high school 
under a mother’s eye which either saw, or tried rot to see. 
“She doesn’t understand,” is the girl’s comment on her 
mother, and there is a pathos in her defense of her mother’s 
ignorance, and weak determination not to know too much. 
Obviously however, one will make no progress with a girl 
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What Can Be Done About 
Petting? 


Mrs. We embridge says “A whole public opinion has got 


to change with students. Twenty is too late. It 
ought to begin at ten, and does begin then or earlier 
when children are properly brought up.” She offers 
the following suggestions as the fruit of her first-hand 
observation: 


1. Installation of deans in high schools and grammar 
schools, to supervise and help regulate social life as they 
do in college. 


2. Vocational advice to girls, taking for granted mar- 
riage, and discussing all work against that background. 
Have romance accepted as a fact in life by the authorities, 
instead of being merely giggled about in the dark. 


3. By means of vocational conferences get it before 
the Parent-Teachers associations for education of the 
parents who are to blame. 


4. Creative recreation, especially dramatics and ath- 
letics, instead of so much weakly chaperoned dancing 
and automobile riding. 


5. Social hygiene program for normal school teachers, 
who so largely control grade and rural work. 


by criticising her mother, and rightly so. ‘The mother is 
as much a product of her training as is the daughter, and 
there is no advantage in lowering self-respect when the 
object is to raise it. 


HAT arguments, then, will have weight with girls 

whose taste and feeling of restraint have not de- 
veloped in their homes? Personally I have hit only upon 
two. One is the injustice of the fact that the girl whose 
family has climbed to a higher financial level can ‘get 
away with” behavior for which the less. favored working 
girl is arrested. Many an incorrigible daughter of poor 
parents has been brought to the authorities because some 
neighbor, policeman, relative, or teacher has observed in 
her the tendency to persistent petting which my college 
graduate affirmed she indulged in and would always in- 
dulge in when she got the chance. Every evening in the 
city, “gas hawks” or roving young men in automobiles, 
pick up the young girls as they come out from work, and 
“Det” them even in the streets. “They have done it out- 
side my window with an enthusiasm which even two large 
paper bags filled with water and hurled against their wind- 
shield by an interested spectator failed to cool. A college 
senior told me that she had dragged her dean (who did 
not believe her reports) around the campus after dark, and 
counted seventeen couples, swathed in rugs, caressing each 
other under the campus trees. As college students they are 
let alone. As little bundle wrappers, power machine oper- 
ators, laundry sorters, and waitresses, they get arrested. As 
my Amazon said, “It is natural to do what I like.” Very 
true. The only difficulty is that Tilly and Rosie, and Tony 
and Mike, say exactly the same thing. But when they pet 
in the park, having no other place to do it, the policeman 
turns a flashlight on them and orders them off on a charge of 
unseemly conduct. It is apparently one more thing which a 
poor girl cannot afford, and I have (Continued on page 412) 
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f° we would be city builders we must first of 
all be archaeologist-historians. Like Troy, 
we must excavate the layers of our city down- 
wards, into its earliest past—into the dim yet 
heroic cities over and upon which it has been 
built; and thence we must read them up- 
wards, visualizing them as we go. 

Nor is it a matter alone of digging down through layered 
dust. Our city walls are the horizon line and beyond. From 
this Outlook Tower in Edinburgh in my last article I out- 
lined our Scottish mountain slope, from the highlands to the 
sea. We thus found nothing less than a cross-section of the 
world; and together scanned on it the footholds of hunters, 
woodmen and miners, of shepherds and fishers, of crofters 
and farmers until we had worked our way down to the walled 
“farm-town” with its substantial gates. Hence, if we woulda 
understand the work that goes forward in our modern city, 
that now sustains and shapes it, and that makes the very 
foundations upon which we must build in town improvement 
and city design, we must turn back to these few seemingly 
simple native occupations; for from them all others have 
demonstrably developed. Nor should we be content wnt?) 
we dramatize them, as a whole, into the pageant of our city 
of today. 

We can thus trace back the natural development of modern 
town and street with its shops and offices and public buildings, 
from the old fairs, and the yet older market-places of these 
elemental occupations. On the other hand, we can follow 


q | 


them forward again, through their thousandfold division of | 


labor—and through the union and integration of occupations 
also—which fill the postal directories of our modern cities. 
So to do is to see the similarity, yet also to unravel the 
individuality, even uniqueness, of all the towns and cities 
of men. 

As we pass from city to city, for example, we see the 
miner differentiated; here to gold and silversmith, there to 
iron or brassworker. In his ancient sub-craft of smith, his 
forgings range from horseshoe and ploughshare of old to the 
finest instruments today; and as armorer, from lancehead and 
arrow-point to bullet and tor- 
pedo. 
partnerships with the wood- 
man; from the centuries-old 
art of coal mining to the latest 
Institute of Technology, with 
its vast laboratories of many 


kinds. 
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From the woodman in turn we have not only much of our 


building tradition, alike in Parthenon or Gothic nave, but 
of sculpture as well. To him also we owe our furniture 
centers, like Grand Rapids, Michigan ; and nowadays also the 
paper and pulp-mill towns which skirt the soft wood forests 
of the United States and Canada. 

What then of the like differentiation, and “progress,” 
of the hunter? Not merely to furs and game and 
sport: his becomes, and above all, the military order, and 
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Meith all its developments. The student of the evolution of 

‘ar must thus throw aside all current platitudes as to war: 
t “human nature,” “‘inevitableness,” and the like; for he 
Bas patiently to work out the ways in which, in different 

mes and lands, this prime protagonist of the war-game has 
abdued the other occupations to his service. Both miner 
nd woodman have obviously served him faithfully, from 
arliest flint-point, blade and shaft up to that “villainous 
altpeter’” (with sulphur and charcoal thus also contrib- 
ited )—from which has developed the fearsome ordnance of 
today. But also he has learned 
strategy from the further-trav- 
eled and more _ thoughtful 
shepherd. Hence his geographic 
range, along the routes of the 
caravaneer—hence-forth often 
with him, heart and soul, as 
nomadised; and thus coming 
o rule the peasant-folk, as his subdued flock. Witness Mon- 
zolian history, from China and India to Europe; and note 
the qualities of victory, the defects also of Turkish (and 
even Magyar) rule, up to our own time. How else could 
arise shepherds, who like their sheep-dogs at times, revert to 
wolves, and worry whole flocks to death? 

The poor peasant has often resisted these incursions, as 

any an old “War of Independence” bears testimony to, 
from Maccabees to Montenegrins, Swiss to Scots: but the 
peasant too may only too readily become bandit, as not 
only Greece and Italy have shown, but Robin Hood, and 
Rob Roy as well, in our British Isles. For though these 
latter had also a strong touch of woodman and shepherd 
respectively, such combinations arise easily with their return 
to nature, yet under such militant conditions. 

The wolf-strain in Rome only too plainly dates from 
among her very founders. With the sea-fisher the hunter is 
readily combined, in warrior temperament, as Northman 
and Norman history, and their spreading conquests, tell. 
But the latest and greatest of all the hunter’s triumphs,— 

‘ his completed organization of 
society towards the rule of 
wardom, and _ towards its 
climax in war, is the modern 
one, that of compulsory serv- 
ice for the peasant. The 
hunter as man hunter and 
war lord—already so well 
seconded by miners and woodsmen as artillery and engineers, 
and by shepherds as nomad cavalry to scout and lead, as 
staff to organize—thus completes his domination of all the 
essential regional occupations, and so not only enormously 
increases his forces, but clinches his control. For while the 
poor cultivator, only too readily, can be perverted to bandit, 
the more prosperous peasant and farmer of the plain is 
inclined, by his fixed material wealth and his home attach- 
ments, to timidity, and thus to submission: as fully conquered 
peoples have too frequently shown. What next, but that 
extreme perfection of adjustment which was the culminant 
achievement of the eighteenth century, from the Prussian 
drill-sergeant-king onwards, fully to abjectize the peasant, 
as conscript and pawn in the army’s internal organization; 
yet with corresponding psychic balance and release, to 
banditize him in his doings in the enemy’s country? 

Thus, so far as the essential rural occupations are con- 
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cerned, the social evolution of wardom has reached com- 
pleteness, and above all in our times; and as the urban oc- 
cupations are after all but the market, workshop, and office 
developments of these nature-occupations, their incorpora- 
tion into the same system was the characteristic development 
of the Great War. With more incentive, more encourage- 
ment, more means and more resource than ever for its tech- 
nical progress in destructiveness, it drew on each and all the 
sciences. And we saw too the mobilization of the entire 
community, throughout every range of occupation, as well 
as in numbers and now inclusive of women, actively 
utilizing them; no longer merely for nurses (though even 
that is recent) but for munitions, even war for labor, and for 
more directive duties. 

All this is obviously but the merest outline of the anthropo- 
logic and historic evolution of Wardom; and this not simply 
as the most conspicuous development of our Western society, 
but as that development which transforms and subordinates 
all others to its service. Only by gaging its historic momen- 
tum, and feeling its modern gravity, can we fully understand 
the regions and cities of the greater part of the civilized 
world, and their extraordinary subjugation to war. Indeed 
a new and longer essay than this would be needed to trace 
the unseen ramification of militarism. 


at 


UR review of the nature-occupations has thus given us 

many and plain indications that “human nature’ is 
nothing like so combative as warlords and their heralds— 
be these of trumpet or of press—are wont to describe it. 
The militaristic organization cannot but be conditioned and 
limited by the productive; and it thus exposes one flank to 
the forces for peace. Yet the pessimism with respect to war, 
which I find widespread both in Europe and America as 
aftermath to the world conflict, is not to be lightly overcome. 
What grounds remain for constructive hope? To throw off 
this leash of the man-hunter—is not that the question of 
our time? 

In any stocktaking of the factors which may be mobilized 
to rid us of wardom, (not again by a half-blind piece of 
surgery, such as “a war to end war,” but by some organic 
process of social change), let me advance the nascent move- 
ment for regional and city planning. Our imaginative 
dreams, of a future peacedom, too seldom are carried be- 
yond vagueness. By beginning with smaller units, we may 
relate our emotional urge and desire to the realities of our 
historic and occupational evolution. We may conceive social 
objectives, in terms of city and region, which may be next 
applied in terms of the nation; and even thence beyond its 
boundaries. 

True, city and region, no less than nation, most often 
move towards Utopia upon their simplest plane—that of 
the man who said, “I am rich 
and increased in goods: I will 
pull down my barns, and build 
greater.’ Yet from the very 
outset of our planning we find 
it needful to take a more com- 
prehensive view than of mere 
magnitude. The naturalist is 
compelled to recognize that although the past yields many 
types grown to colossal, and these often mailed and shielded, 
often toothed, clawed and horned and even both to the 
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From the hills to the sea the valley section 
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herds; patriarchal hunters and their clans; peasants reaping; nr farmers; fishing Salis and boats. 


Starting from the left, the iron works and the shops of the ironmonger and goldsmith 
(woodman) timber and fuel yard, furniture shop, paper warehouse. 
woolen goods from shepherd. Also there is his small church or chapel with which there should be a school. 


the. 


(miner) appear on (the city street; 


The Hiring Fair, t 


original of the Labour Exchange, indicates the older appearance o{ the poor peasant, and in later times we see his bank and insurann) 


company. 


uttermost, and thus seeming the final masters of land, of 


sea, and even of air—it is not these Megalosaurs, Dinosaurs, 
Tyranosaurs, and Pterodactyls that have survived, but the 
small birds and mammals upon which they at first preyed 
freely. 

So too, in the human world, with its deeply true 
folk lore and hero tales, the shrewd Ulysses overcomes Poly- 
phemus, young David slays huge Goliath with his sling, and 
little Jack becomes the Giant-killer. So it has been from 
earliest times: the peaceful agricultural world outlives all its 
imperiously conquering hunter-lords, from the neolithic ages 
onward. The mighty Assyrians have long vanished; while 
their ancient contemporaries in the peasant lands as in Egypt, 
in India, in China are still 
sowing and reaping as of old. 
From the strifes of Sparta and 
Athens, calamitous though 
these were, the supreme city 
emerges immortal; and so has 
Jerusalem, despite her many 
and mighty assailants, con- 
querors, even destroyers, oftenest of all cities of the world. 

Neither the patriotic histories of the past, nor yet those of 
the present lay much stress on such things. They have incul- 
cated ideas of the reverse order. They have tended to pro- 
duce, alike in the popular and in what is called the educated 
mind, the impression that war is of the very essence of the 
national life, and of human nature as a whole; while peace 
is but a matter of pious “sentiment” natural and excusable 
enough no doubt in women, in clergies, and old men fallen 
into either temperament; but “not practical politics.” In- 
deed those who hold such ideals have seemed dangerously 
anti-patriotic when war is in the air; as did the Christians 
to old Rome: and hence they have since received treatment 
wellnigh as severe. 

It is more than time therefore to be re-handling such ques- 
tions in terms of science. Whether we proceed in detail from 
the critical historian’s scrutiny of documents, or on the 
present lines, from the general study of social life as a 
matter of place, work and people—we arrive at the same con- 


The farmer occupies the street as miller, baker, brewer, butcher, greengrocer, innkeeper, etc. 
shop and for the sailor and merchant venturer the warehouse and shipbuilding yard and the great seaports. 


For the fisher is the ta} 


clusion! which is that our patriotic histories are not trub 
They are not histories, but very largely historical nove} 
tendential fiction in fact. 

It may be worth while to pause long enough to share 
Scotsman’s look at the main European historians, as the 
arose throughout the middle nineteenth century, since they 
largely provided the idea-systems current before the Gres 
War, and largely surviving since. Thus Macaulay and Ca. 


Next the big (caravaneers’) store with furs from hunter af 


lyle, Freeman and Froude, with all their differences, am- te 


yet broadly to be summed as boys stirred by reading Walte 

Scott. So not merely was Dumas stirred to write historic, 
novels; but no less were Michelet, Thierry and more starte-4 
to their histories, as their biographies tell. So too in othe: 
countries, notably Germany, where the laborious Rank if}, 


tells how he too was essentially formed by Scott, hou Al { 


largely in this case by rebound. I do not venture to-speak o» 
American historians, not having their biographies; but the> 
too might be worth looking into, as to this point of boyishs§ 
adolescent or later impulse. 

Nor did historic romance influence the writing of merel 
history: it also molded thought and life. Thus the “Oxfore) 
Movement” of 1843, with its recovery of the “High Church,” 
was the natural, indeed inevitable, expression of boys whe 
had read Scott and played cavaliers; whence easily to Laud 
ians. Correspondingly the “Disruption” of the Scottish: 
Church in the very same year was the analogous (anc) 
also truly romantic) revival of Scott’s Puritans and Cov~ 
enanters. 

In fact, on these lines, a very fruitful retrospect might be. 
made for every country of the heroic and romantic literature 
of its past, subsequently acted upon as sober history. 

In contrast Fustel de Coulanges, Lavisse and other histo- 
rians in France, and notably Acton in England, have done. 
much towards exploring their national histories in more 
general terms of the general movement of Europe and its 
civilization, of Christendom and its endeavors, though Scott , 
had much of this too; hence thus less for the greater glory of ; 
“the Black Prince” and his kindred tribal military champions, 
as in the schoolbook histories. Wells’ Outline seems to be 
having a widely educative result, on both sides of the At- 
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fantic, in abating too nationalistic sympathies; as also Van 
on’s and, of course, more specialized works. Yet when 
1] such history-writing is given full credit, it still lacks that 
timate regional occupational and evolutionary treatment 
itiated by LePlay,. which we shall apply to the folk and 
nstitutions of the city in subsequent outlines. 


Ul 


UR interpretation of LePlay and his method has in- 

deed been implicit throughout much of the preceding 
hapters. “Thus we have been considering regional geography, 
n Articles II (Place) (Cities, and the Soils They Grow 
From, April 1925). We have outlined the significance of 
nature-occupations, in Article III] (Work) (The Valley 
Plan of Civilization, June 1925.) And we have to consider 
their associated social make-up and institutions, in later 
articles (Folk). But now we may tie these all together; by 
help of his fundamental formula, “Lieu, Travail, Famille’— 
say Place, Work, Folk. With him and his successors, and 
not less fully, we have to show its fundamental universality, 
as the formula of any city, any civilization—from the old 
Greek philosophers to the markings of an Indian woman on 
the dusty pavement of her street or temple. It can be made 
the “open sesame” for studying the enduring factors and 
civilization values of any region or city—a foil to the his- 
torians and the heralds! 


IV 


S surveyors of regions and cities, from their concrete 

origins to their strangely mingled present, our task is 
primarily to read the evidence of their past; and this as much 
in the open, and apart from books, as the geologist reads 
the strata which his pick lays bare. ‘Their ‘crafts re- 
appear from their fragments, and their craftsfolk with 
them; and above all, their arts reveal the very souls of their 
supreme craftsmen. So for writings too—from lightest wall- 
scribbles and pasquinades, through popular songs and merry- 
makings, guild-processions and more, to their literature 
proper—their dramatic and other muses. Religion too 
similarly revives, and at its many levels, humblest to highest, 
debased to mysticised. So with all these, the changing po- 
litics and policies of the city and region before us become 
more intelligible, even to their clashes within, their corres- 
pondingly mingling fortunes without. from expansions and 
victories to the opposite. 


In such ways the people of each region and city may in- 
creasingly know their past, and clarify its heritage. More 
than ever they may feel themselves citizens of no mean city: 
yet also they will know—as well or better even than did their 
prophets, moralists or satirists of old—the weight of its 
burden too. ‘Thus, knowing and confessing its many evils 
and meannesses, since now plainly seen and undeniable, they 
cannot but think and strive towards purging it anew. 

What Pompeii, as re-excavated more and more skilfully, 
does for later and modern Naples, that we have to do every- 
where so far as may be, for every city—in itself and in its 
ancestry direct and remote. Thus the Florence of Giotto’s 
Tower, and again that of Medicean palaces, should be re- 
constructed, not merely in the historian’s imagination, but 
also as friezes in our civic galleries, as models in our mu- 
seums (as indeed already for Rome and elsewhere today). 
With all these too, their vital literature; as from Dante’s 
supreme presentment of the good and evil of Florence, into 
which converges, and in which culminates, wellnigh the 
whole Middle Ages; and again this from the great humanists, 
and from artists also, from whom radiated the Renaissance ; 
in whose decline we moderns for the most part live today, 
despite all that industrial and other advances have given, 
or lost. 

So shall we be aroused to write in our turn; even with 
something of historic romance, and of a new order more 
sociological. What more vivid history—in its true sense, of 
re-creation of the past—than The Cloister and the Hearth? 
Nor is George Eliot’s Romola to be lost sight of as a proto- 
type of such history, even though no longer in the first rank 
as novel. Consider too the achievement—first for its owm 
day of course, yet with elements of enduring value—of Rus- 
kin’s Stones of Venice, and Seven Lamps of Architecture- 
And are our tourings of Italian cities merely to be guided by 
the respectable Cook and Baedeker, and not vitalized by the 
romantic vision, the dramatic passion, and the psychic in- 
sight of Browning? And in this connection, with due res- 
pect to such creative writers as these, as also to such esteemed 
compilers as Wells and Van Loon, let me recommend a re- 
cent book which unites both strains—Rachel Annand Tay- 
lor’s Aspects of the Italian Renaissance. For hers is the 
torch of historic learning, raised anew by poetic genius; and 
thus aglow with life and light. 

It is a large undertaking, this before us—a task of gener- 
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ations over the world, but which it has been the special priv- 
ilege of our times to begin—this reconstruction of the vital 
past; and thence awakening realization and interpretation 
of the present. With all respect to our sociological surveys 
so far, must it not be confessed, that though we aim at 
truth as colorless and pure as distilled water, even this 
needs some gasogening before we can induce our public to 
take to it? Or even be satisfied with it ourselves? 


LACE then for the fuller treatment of regional and 

civic history !—and thus for renewal of the Pageants and 
Masques which were current before the Great War. We 
elders may indeed be too saddened to make these with our 
former élan; so all the more freedom for the younger 
generation. 

But, it may be said, they need a new initiative. In a 
measure, they have something of this already, and both in 
poetic and artistic forms—of their own, doubtless not ours— 
but that too is the way of all new generations. Long ago 
a wise old pope, in or near his ninetieth year, was asked for 
his reminiscenses. ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘I have seen three 
generations of men; and here is the first thing I can tell you 
about them—they were each characterized by a very dif- 
ferent manner of thinking!” 
should reappear among our own successors is as it should 
be: yet withal we may help them to grasp the heritage we in 
our time have done more to clear up than to use and apply: 
and not the least of such applications lies open to them in 
the field of civic art. It is not a little to the glory of Emer- 
son that he wrote: 


Give to barrows, trays and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon 

Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 

On the city’s paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make tomorrow a new morn! 
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That this originality of bent: 


America has done many things worthy of that call ; but m} 
yet with that fulness of civic endeavor; nor up to that f)| 
ness of democratic appeal with which Emerson continues 


So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy beside the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 

In our utilitarian day such writing has not been tak 
seriously. It is for us planners, utilizing our surveys of 
own cities, our heritage of the nobler cities of the past, 
work out how and where such impulse and example may 
vitally expressed, for, and by, ourselves. And thus in plap} 
daylight, and from drudge-slum through street to square, 9 | 
parks and gardens, to pageants and festivals, and with 
during, towering monuments high over all. 

It cannot too often be recalled that the Renaissance wii 
no mere time of renewing classic learning and its ideals. 
was a time for vitalizing our modern tongues as well, usiry. 
the best of old thought to enrich the new. Sir Thomas Mor : 
and his friend Erasmus entered fully into the joy and eve 
fun of this: hence what we translate as Erasmus’ Praise © 
Folly (Encomium Moriae) was praise of More himsel 
and praise of his symbolic mulberry tree as well as of merr 
and healthful fooling; and so was not merely a satire. In th 
same way More’s U-topia is neither English nor Greek: nov 
was it meant to imply Ou-topia—no place, nowhere—th» 
meaning which foolish cynics have given it. Its real meaning 
—indeed in one old edition its very spelling is Eutopia - 
place of well-being and beauty. That is our own place here 
if we are but willing to learn the best we may from others: 
and thus shape it more near the heart’s desire. Carlyle in hi 
own way expressed this in Sartor—‘Here or nowhere is yo: 
America!” 


V 


UT here the reader may say (as indeed does our edit 
for him!) something to this effect: “All very well, pe 
haps: but suppose we even grant all these studies of t 
various occupational origins of our civilization on the oni 
hand, and these ideals of the (Continued on page 415 
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HILE the ponderous and much-advertised 
International Conference on ‘Trafic in 
Arms and Munitions of War was dragging 
its tortuous and voluble way toward its 
end in Nothing Much, beyond the doubt- 
ful choice between being properly bored 
rough by a rifle-bullet, punctured by a bayonet, blown up 
vith dynamite, or diabolically smothered with poison gas— 
ake your choice; personally I don’t care; in another part 
f the great headquarters of the League of Nations a vastly 
ore important and significant thing came to a head. 

Namely: the fifty-five countries organized in the League 
f Nations took formal notice of the Little Child. It was 
1 momentous noticing. I should go so far as to say that it 
urpassed in importance anything else that has been done 
y the League or by anybody else in a very long time. 

At the meeting of the Council of the League last De- 
ember at Rome, the preparatory steps were taken, on 
uthority of the action of the last Assembly, by changing 
he title of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women 
nd Children so as to read “Trafic in Women and Pro- 
ection of Children.” At the time the attention of the press 
»nd of the world was absorbed in political matters, espec- 
ially the attitude of Great Britain’s new government to- 
vard the League generally and especially toward the so- 
called “Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes”; so not much attention was paid to this highly 
significant action. But on the day when this article is 
written the action has been effectuated, so far as initial 
steps are concerned, in the closing meeting at Geneva of 
the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and the 
Protection of Children. 

Hitherto, this organ of the League’s activity on the hu- 
manitarian side has concerned itself exclusively with the 
question of the international traffic in women for purposes 
of prostitution and the businesses—such as dance-halls— 
contributory thereto. The word “children” in the title did 
not mean little people in the sense in which we ordinarily 
use the word; but was applicable to girls between say 15 
and 21 enticed, shanghaied or otherwise inveigled into the 
international channels of immorality. By the adoption of 
the word “protection,” and the further action taken in 
connection therewith, not only have the functions of the 
committee and the additional secretariat provided for been 
broadened—a new thing has been brought under the juris- 
diction of the League of Nations. Child welfare, in the full 
significance of that term, has come openly and officially 
upon the program of the world’s cooperation. 

Perhaps it is a pity that this subject should have to 
be mixed up with that of prostitution; there is a good deal 
to be said for the contention that the League should have 
created a new branch of its organization to care for this 
subject. But the compunction is more or less theoretical 
and sentimental, as would be the objection to a lost child 
being brought home by a policeman, whose chief function 
is supposed to be that of arresting criminals. The main 
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thing is that the lost child gets home. Besides, if the police- 
man devoted more and wiser attention to children, he might 
not have so much to do about criminals! When the nations 
learn how to take care of the little children, they will 
have less trouble with the problem of prostitution—and the 
problem of war, too, for that matter. In what it has done 
now, the League of Nations is turning its attention to- 
ward the roots of its main business. 

The scope of the work to be done in this newly-opened 
field of League cooperation is still naturally indefinite. The 
Advisory Committee must feel its way. 


As its report to 
the’ Council says: 


The Committee has considered very carefully whether it 
should attempt to offer some specific definition of the subjects. 
which the League of Nations should regard as falling within 
the term “child welfare”; but it has come to the conclusion 
that such an attempt would be ill-advised. Any complete 
definition would be so wide as inevitably to excite suspicion 
that the League was proposing for itself a task far beyond 
its powers. On the other hand, to adopt a narrow definition 
might exclude some questions which a brief experience might 
show well worthy of consideration. The Committee, how- 
ever, fully realizes that if the work of the League in this 
field is to be effective, it must be built up gradually from a 
strictly limited programme, and developed as opportunity 
offers. 

So the first steps outlined are those of documentation, 
research and discussion, along the lines laid down by the 
Assembly last year, when it declared that “the League can 
most usefully concern itself with the study of those prob- 
lems on which the comparison of the methods and experience 
of different countries, consultation and exchange of views. 
between the officials and experts of different countries and 
international cooperation may be likely to assist the govern- 
ments in dealing with such problems.” 

The Secretariat will be directed first to collate the laws 
and regulations of various countries and other information 
germane to the subjects of research in this field; to in- 
vestigate special matters, and to bring its results before: 
the Committee for discussion. Among the subjects sug- 
gested by the Committee as germane are such as these: 

Protection of life and health of infants. 
Age of consent and of marriage. 
Repatriation of delinquent and neglected children. 


Child labor. 
Family allowances. 
Influence of moving pictures upon children. 

Many other subjects have been suggested as falling 
within the proper scope of the Committee’s new purview; 
such as the adoption of children, the position of the deserted 
child, the limits of elementary education, the effect upon 
children of death, unemployment and mishaps to wage- 
earning parents, recreation, sex-education, the delinquent 
and neglected child; but these were thought of less instant 
importance, and some of them will be on the agenda for 
the next session. 

The bona fide character of this change in the point of 
view and emphasis of this side (Continued on page 413) 
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OCIALLY minded Philadelphia has been having its 
day in court. The occasion is the Ellis College 
case, which promises to make social history; the 
question, the degree to which the dead hand can 
continue to grip social enterprises, controlling the expendi- 
ture of great reserves of wealth in trust, while the passing 
of a generation may have found a way for its use more 
suited to the original purpose under actual circumstances 
than that devised by the testator. 

In 1905 Charles E. Ellis of Philadelphia made a will 
which devoted the greater part of his estate to the main- 
tenance and education of poor, white, fatherless girls of that 
city and the adjoining counties. “They were to be received 
‘between the ages of six and thirteen and discharged at seven- 
teen. Mr. Ellis died in 1909. The bequest amounted in 
the end to about $3,500,000 and Ellis College was opened in 
1917 at Chestnut Hill. About 1922 it moved to its pre- 
sent location near Newtown Square, where a most modern 
‘Institution has been developed at a cost of approximately 
~$500,000 to care for some seventy-five girls. Owing to the 
delay in construction and other causes, about $2,000,000 of 
income from the trust has been accumulated, and recently 
the trustees, the Commonwealth Title and Trust Company, 
filed the required account with Judge George Henderson of 
the Orphans’ Court, at the same time asking the Court for 
permission to convert the accumulated unused income to the 
‘principal account, so that the institution could be developed 
along its present lines to accommodate a larger number of 


children. 


UT the Court, interested in the circumstances which 

produced this large excess income, appointed John S. 
Bradley as amicus curiae, to investigate and advise. Mr. 
Bradley filed a voluminous report, expressing the recom- 
mendation and hope that the trustees, by friendly agree- 
ment, would divert this fund to a better use—the educa- 
tion and maintenance of poor white fatherless girls in their 
own homes. A similar procedure had accomplished this 
purpose in the case of the John Edgar Thomson School in 
recent years, and Mr. Bradley cited an old statute of 
Pennsylvania which could be applied logically in this case. 
This statute provides that a trust can be permitted to 
accumulate a fund sufficient to afford an annual income 
of $50,000, in addition to that applied to the main purpose 
of the trust, as a protection against possible reverses and 
exigencies. When the accumulated excess income exceeds 
this amount, however, the Court can direct application of 
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that excess to a suitable purpose nearest the main purpy 
of the trust. In the Ellis College case $1,000,000 is cf 
at stake. i 

But the trustees refused to accept this recommendat) 
of the friend of the Court, as they had declined ten ye | 
ago to enter into an arrangement with the trustees 
Carson College and several other foundations to preve 
duplication in the use of the trust funds created in au. 
about Philadelphia for very similar purposes. Judge Hend)' 
son thereupon directed that hearings be held to determii 
primarily whether this statute was applicable in this ca. 
At the request of Mr. Bradley the Court permitted tes: 
mony to be introduced covering the whole of the mater) 
of the report, including evidence as to the desirability 
the use of this fund for home care rather than institution 
care. q 

And so for the past few weeks there has been 
steady procession of social workers and socially mind& 
citizens testifying before the Orphans’ Court as to | 
fact and philosophy which underlie that cardinal ten’ 
of modern social work—the child’s need of a fami 
home. (See Survey Graphic, June 1925, Our Orphane 
Asylums, by R. R. Reeder.) The executive secretary «¢ 
the Children’s Code Commission brought to the Court th 
mass of data resulting from the investigation which ley 
behind her study published in this magazine. (The Ney 
Pied Pipers, by Neva R. Deardorff, Survey Graphi« 
April 1924.) The experience of a dozen or more o 
the most effective social agencies of Philadelphia confront’ 
a legal document. Whatever the decision in the Orphans 
Court the case probably will be carried higher, and it 
outcome may help to devise a fundamental working pla 
for society’s use of its accumulated riches. In its cours» 
it has afforded a school in which testators, judges, lawyer’ 
and social workers alike may profit by education and under 
standing. 


Eva to those unversed in the intricacies of the law 
it seems clear that there is a difference in social phil- 
osophy as well as legal opinion between the majority 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow and the sharply dissenting views of Jus- 
tice Holmes. “This is not the expression of philosophical 
abstraction, the prediction of future events,” writes Justice 
Sanford of the left wing manifesto which formed the basis 
of the charges against Gitlow under the criminal anarchy 
statute of New York. “It is the language of direct in- 
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ment.” But, Justice Holmes points out, “Every idea 
in incitement. It offers itself for belief and if believed 
is acted upon, unless some other belief outweighs it or 
ae failure of energy stifles the movement at its birth. 
‘e only difference between an opinion and an incitement 
‘the narrower sense is the speaker’s enthusiasm for the 
ult." And to this the venerable judge adds his opinion, 
which Justice Brandeis concurred, that there was no 
ager of present conflagration from the “redundant dis- 
arse” under consideration, and “if in the long run the 
iefs expressed in proletarian dictatorship are destined to 
accepted by the dominant forces of the community, the 
ly meaning of free speech is that they should be given 
sir chance and have their way.” Behind that brave, free 
ilosophy lies the wisdom of an American who has served 
- country in war and peace for more than sixty years, 
da faith in the American tradition which gives meaning 
patriotism. It might well offer direction to the wave 
Fourth of July oratory which in a few days will be 
culfing the country by newspaper, radio and word of 
yuth. 


RESIDENT William G. Lee of the Brotherhood of 

Railway Trainmen has just made an announcement 
nich if it had been made only a few years ago would have 
emed incredible. The leaders of the railroad workers 
ve taken the initiative in organizing a conference which 
scheduled to be in session as this issue of The Survey 
es into the mail, in which the presidents of fifty trunk 
.e transportation systems, the heads of sixteen railroad 
or organizations, members of railroad veterans and pen- 
yn systems, and a number of prominent citizens will take 
rt. The object of the conference is a joint study by 
presentatives of managements and men of the railroad 
bor situation at a time when it is free from disturbing 
sputes. It is to be a “peace table conference,” at which 
) binding action will be taken. It is to be “purely educa- 
ynal,” and preparatory for future conferences in which 
nding decisions may be made. It is a first step toward the 
eation of a parliament of railroad labor and management. 
is hardly more than a generation ago that men joined 
ilroad labor unions at the risk of instant dismissal. Today 
ilroad presidents are glad to accept invitations from union 
residents for the joint consideration of their common 
‘oblems. There is more vitality in the current movement 
ward industrial democracy than is generally realized. 


HE Altar of Good Will, a library desk carved in 

symbolic design, is being built by artists of many na- 
onalities in an effort to express gratitude to the Society 
f Friends for their services to European war sufferers. 
t has been offered to Swarthmore College, as the largest 
lucational institution of the Friends and accepted with 
je agreement that its shelves hold index volumes for the 
udy of international law and world relations. 
The altar carries the idea of international fellowship 
ito visible form—a permanent memorial to those Friends 
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who, by eleven years of service, have led the way in show- 
ing how men may become united in kindness; to the six 
hundred volunteers who rebuilt homes and hospitals in 
France; to workers in Poland, laboring to bring relief 
under conditions of almost unbearable hardship; to the 
band of workers who made possible the feeding of more 
than a million German children; to the Friends who 
aided Serbia and helped to shape a way for Austria to 
find herself, and to those who were intrusted with millions 
of dollars of relief money. It is made by artists whose 
hands have been strengthened by the Friends, and each 
country most deeply indebted to them will build some 
share of the altar. 

The meaning of the desk is carried, largely, by the race- 
type figures that support the lecterns. Some of these are 
to represent the peoples who have saved the older learn- 
ing, and others symbolize the younger peoples who by 
carrying much of the labor of the new world have made 
progress possible. ‘The types that represent our cultural 
and material inheritance are: Egypt, Greece, Judea, Asia, 
North America, South. America (Aztec Indian type), 
Europe and Africa. Under a Gothic arch, at each end 
of the desk, are two symbolic figures—Truth and Knowl- 
edge. On the scroll of Knowledge the words carved will 
be “Science, Art, Workmanship”; while Truth carries the 
single word “Peace.” The chief inscription that will run 
the length of the altar is from Corinthians: “Though I 
have the Gift of Prophecy and understand all Mysteries 
and all Knowledge . . . and have not Love, I am Noth- 
ing.” The opposite side repeats from Sophocles the cry of 
Antigone, “I ani not here to join in Hating but in Love.” 


HE standard academic division of history into ancient, 

medieval and medern has been a great hindrance to the 
development of the historical sense. As scientific research 
unfolds the story of mankind it grows plain that all the 
periods covered by that old hard-and-fast classification be- 
long properly to the recent or modern history of the race. 
This is brought home to us by such marvelous motion- 
pictures as Grass, which shows that the nomadic pastoral 
age is not a closed chapter, but persists into our own times. 
That photoplay does more for the historical sense and for 
the appreciation of the concrete experiences out of which 
the poetic imagery of the Bible, for instance, grew, than a 
thousand learned commentaries by men for whom the 
pastoral life is as dead as Sanscrit. 

Similarly the actual developments in the needle trades 
under predominantly Jewish leadership are living examples 
of that passion for righteousness which has drawn all men 
in reverence to the books of the Old Testament. If one 
would understand the ethical passion of Judges, Kings and 
the Proverbs he could find no greater aid than the History 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers just pub- 
lished by Dr. Louis Levine. That story is an epic which 
in the days before printing would have grown iato a saga 
on the tongues of men. Only those who take ‘the trouble 
to read it will be able to appreciate the joy with which the 
men and women in this industry, employers hardly less 
than the workers, celebrated the first distribution of benefits 
from their unemployment insurance fund on the Eighth Day 
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of June. For this experiment in good-will and economic 
justice is a living expression of a great tradition which runs 
its unbroken line back to the tablets of Moses. 

That such character and quality attach to events re- 
corded in the ephemeral newspaper headlines, one finds it 
difficult to realize; but without the realization, we shall 
miss one of the mainstreams of living refreshment. For it 
is the enduring spirit of such ventures as the unemployment 
insurance scheme in the ladies’ garment industry rather than 
its experimental details that makes for a humane civilization. 

The insurance fund was started in August, 1924, with a 
view not only to protect the workers in the industry from 
the consequences of abnormal unemployment, but also to 
produce statistical data essential to the development of 
methods for stabilizing production. In principle and pur- 
pose the plan resembles that initiated by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in the Chicago men’s clothing market, 
which was reviewed in the Survey Graphic for April 
(Cementing the Broken Year). The workers have con- 
tributed 1 per cent of their wages each week since August, 
the employers 2 per cent of their weekly payrolls. By June 
1, total contributions amounted to $1,000,000. The workers 
receive no benefits for the first nine weeks of unemployment 
in each of the two seasons—that is, eighteen weeks of un- 
employment in the year are considered normal. ‘Thereafter, 
members of the union in good standing receive $10 a 
week, up to a maximum of $120 in any one year. No pay- 
ments are made for time lost through voluntary stoppages 
or strikes. 

This is a modest beginning, but it is the beginning of an 
experiment which is likely to have a profound influence upon 
the future of industrial relations and of the technique of 
management. If successful it may mean that instead of 
following European examples and making unemployment 
insurance a state function, such insurance will be developed 
by the parties to the industries themselves, first voluntarily 
and later under compulsion of such legislation as that now 


pending in the State of Wisconsin in the form of the 
Huber bill. 


HE criticisms, not infrequently heard, of the work of 

the Carnegie Peace Endowment, seem to find a certain 
echo in the recently published annual report of the Endow- 
ment’s Division of Intercourse and Education. ‘‘Public 
opinion,” so the director, Nicholas Murray Butler, informs 
us, “is far from satisfied with the progress that is making 
toward the better organization of the world for peace.” He 
feels, nevertheless, that it is 


increasingly clear that peace is not an ideal but a state at- 
tendant on an ideal . . . human liberty, justice, and the honor- 
able conduct of an orderly and humane society. ‘The utterance 
of pious and impracticable sentiments, the perpetual adoption 
of resolutions, the preparation on paper of elaborate plans 
whereby peace may be secured and protected, together with 
what may fairly be described as posturing for peace, all belong 
to what may be called the futilitarian type of human philosophy 
and conduct. . The Division has studiously refrained from 
mere achiimantal: expressions, and from participation in those 
futile acts which repel much more than they attract the support 
of right-minded men and women. . . . 


Similarly futile, he finds, are the words and conduct of 
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those public men who persistently pronounce in favor, 
peace, limitation of armaments, an international court, © 
outlawry of war, etc., etc., while at the same time conti 
ing the statements and acts which increase international | 
tion and opposing everything which might assist in putt 
their words into effect. Public opinion everywhere is 
advance of the action of governments” and he refers to 
“obvious paralysis that has overtaken the government of \/ 
United States in all that concerns international policy @ 
international cooperation.” all 
The concrete work in which the Division expresses - 
ideas of practical work for peace, continues along its usi’ 
lines. Photographs reveal that the library for Louvain U_ 
versity and that at Rheims, the model public square at Fa) || 
niers, France, are coming on apace. ‘Books continue to 1 | 
sent to some 103 “International Mind Alcoves” of which } 
are in the United States. Of the 84 International Relatic: 
Clubs active at the end of the last academic year in varicn'|p' 
colleges, 9 have not reported, 2 have been discontinued, ai} 
6 new ones have been started. Literature has been sent e*| 
to these clubs but there has been no money to send out lw {ii 
turers. There are now 6,323 paying subscribers of the 9,2) 
recipients of the pamphlet International Conciliation in t 
United States and 7,630 copies go abroad. 
Since the merging of the American Association for In 
national Conciliation with Mr. Butler’s division, “for re) 
sons of policy and economy of administration,” the Inte.‘ 
American Division has also been taken over. The magaz a 
Inter-America, printed in English one month and in Spani | 
the next, continues as before and several brochures have be” 
published—one, in Spanish, consisting of speeches made — 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science | 
Philadelphia in 1923, under the general title One Hundr) 
Years of the Monroe Doctrine, another, also in Spanish, @| 
the disarmament treaty project submitted to the League | 
Nations by a group of Americans last June, and a third © 
economic conditions in the Argentine. Controversial suv 
jects, such as the Tacna-Arica dispute, our occupation |» # 
Haiti, etc., are, in accordance with the policy of this 4 
tion, ovenosked! 
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The somewhat unctuous enthusiasm of last year’s repol 
over the magnificence of the Paris headquarters of the Eur)’ 
pean Bureau is followed in this year’s report by the expla 
tion that part of the building has been rented out for othe 
purposes “so that the annual net cost to the Endowmer 
is no greater than the cost of maintaining its old and in 
adequate headquarters.” Mr. Butler iis of the opinion the 
one of the best methods of instructing public opinion in othe 
countries is through the building up of public library systems 
there, and that “‘much can be done to plant the seeds © 
the American library system in European countries to th 
end that . . . they may come to enjoy at least some of thy 
advantages which are freely showered upon the people © 
the United States by their public libraries.” 4 

The most important publication of the European Burea., 
during the year has been a report of an investigation of th). 
treatment of the causes and results of the World War i 
recent primary text-books in the belligerent countries. ‘Thi 
results of this very interesting search are not revealed, bur 
it is stated that the first edition of over 1500 copies of thy, 
report had been widely circulated in Europe, especiall, 
among educators. 
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re director is “kept in intimate touch with conditions 
movements of opinion” in various countries by special 
spondents who receive from the Endowment honoraria 
inting to some $7,500. ‘Their informing and illumin- 
reports are kept strictly confidential, being sent to the 
ees of the Endowment only.” 

f the $134,800 alloted to the Division, the largest item, 
$35,000, went to the American Association for Inter- 
nal Conciliation, which was formally dissolved last No- 
er. Another $35,000 went for Latin-American work. 
general administration of the New York office took 
$15,000, while $20,000 went to the European Bureau, 
of its maintenance and half for work through it. In- 
tional visits took $10,000, entertainment of distin- 
ed foreigners $5,000 and work through the press $5,000. 
t the distinguished foreigners entertained those of pos- 
most immediate interest were Mr. Miyoaka, the Di- 
n’s Japanese correspondent, and the new Japanese am- 
dor. The former “was warmly greeted on the Pacific 
t” by Rotarians, bar associations and others, and the 
r met at banquets given by the Japan Society of Cali- 
a some one hundred and fifty Pacific Coast editors. 
Division gave $2,500 to meet in part Mr. Miyoaka’s 
nses in this country and in Europe, and gave $6,000 
slp the Japan Society of California in entertaining the 
Japanese ambassador. 


-J HILE workers for child health are crying out for 
money to teach, feed, cure and correct, it is dis- 
ing to read the estimate sponsored by the Milbank 
norial Fund that $2,500,000 of taxpayers’ good money 
asted each year in this country by systems of ventilation 
ired by mistaken laws. The statement is based on a 
tt by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale University, 
‘man of the New York State Ventilation Commission, 
e exhaustive report on the subject was issued more than 
it ago. 
f the harm done by mistaken theories of ventilation were 
ed to the pocketbook,’ Dr. Winslow declares, “the 
er might be dismissed as one to be settled between public 
opriating bodies and their own consciences.” But the 
r-heated atmosphere resulting from artificial systems of 
lation now required by law in some of the states was 
din some cases to accompany an incidence of respiratory 
se 70 per cent greater than that which obtained in two 
rooms of lesser temperature, ventilated by window in- 
and gravity exhausts, advocated on the basis of the Com- 
on’s investigations. 
urt of the blame is due to the faulty laws, which have 
put on the statute books by zealous legislators who had 
vasis of scientific fact for their actions. Until those 
are repealed there can be little improvement. But 
of it is due as certainly to the general ignorance of the 
sct shared by the public and by one section of it which 
-s close to the consciousness of the school child—the 
or. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company an- 
ices for future publication a pamphlet dealing with the 
tance of this frequently overlooked individual, and 
ng his appointment on a basis other than that of 
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politics. And from Colorado comes the announcement that 
the State Teachers’ College has opened a course in janitor 
engineering, in which six janitors of the college are being 
instructed in the intricacies of their trade! 


HE battle lines are moving forward in that new cru- 

sade against the chief cause of death in these United 
States which Survey Graphic described in its special Heart 
issue last November. During the recent meeting of the Iowa 
State Medical Society an Iowa Heart Association was for- 
mally organized, in affiliation with the American Heart 
Association. An arrangement has been made with the Iowa 
Tuberculosis Association for carrying out the details of a 
state-wide movement for the study and prevention of heart 
disease. I’. J. Edmonds, executive of the tuberculosis associa- 
tion, becomes secretary of the heart association, and the staff 
and local associations in every county will cooperate in the 
new job. Consent for the extension of the work of the 
state tuberculosis organization was obtained some time ago 
from the National Tuberculosis Association. "The Iowa 
Heart Association will cooperate closely with the Iowa State 
Medical Society, the lowa Clinical Medical Society, and the 
medical department of the Iowa State University. Its 
formation is another instance of the recognition that disease 
is hydra-headed, and must be attacked accordingly from 
many angles in coordinated effort. (See the editorial comment 
on the New York Tuberculosis Association in The Survey of 
June 15). It shows heartening capacity of the older groups 
to see a new need and reach out a generous hand to meet it 
from their own long-established resources. 


INCE the sudden deaths of five obscure workers in 

Elizabeth, N. J., first called public attention to the 
subject, the use of lead tetraethyl in gasoline has become a 
matter of international moment. It was brought before the 
seventh International Labor Bureau Conference recently 
convened in Geneva, to which forty-three nations sent dele- 
gates representing workers and employers. While the whole 
question of the possibility of safeguarding a new and un- 
doubtedly effective fuel for both those who make it and those 
who use it is being threshed out here and abroad, the recent 
meeting of the American Medical Association at Atlantic 
City heard of another instance in which workers in a new 
process had fallen victim to their employment. According 
to Dr. F. L. Hoffman of New York City, five women have 
died and ten have been made ill in a factory in East Orange, 
N. J., by poisoning with the minute amounts of radium 
used in painting luminous dials on watches. “There is none 
of the romance of invention, or experimentaticn, or of a 
risk consciously taken, in tragedies such as those. More 
pitiful still, their repetition is often quite preventable. Once 
public attention has been called to them there seems no 
excuse for the continuance of so humanly wasteful a policy 
of killing first and experimenting later to develop safer 
materials and methods. 


Letters 


In which books, plays and people are discussed 
Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 


The Red Radio 


HIS Editor is old-fashioned and slow on the 
uptake but he can tell a revolution when one 
has him by the ears. Radio has us by the 
ears. And radio is a revolution . B the 
greatest, we imagine, since the coming of 
printing. It is a social revolution, not a 
political or economic one, for it changes how people learn, 
think, laugh, kill time, worship, and set their clocks. It 
depends upon the native potency of the spoken word or the 
sounding note repeated instantly to millions of listeners. 
Apply that principle to every relation of life—that’s the radio 
revolution. We hope you will recall that The Graphic 
scooped the world by announcing this revolution in July, 1925. 

Servants of social progress will do well to heed this new 
power. They will need it, and they will sooner of later 
have to curb its yet unsuspected evils. For evils it will 
certainly produce—perhaps a new kind of mental and even 
physical inertia, or greater and uglier forms of standardizing 
and regimentation. People will not, as did the old negro, 
sit and think, or sometimes just sit. “They will sit and 
listen. And no man knows what that will do to people. 
Revolutions are never bloodless. 

Let us not, however, Cassandra-wise go to meet the evils 
we know not of but rather enjoy the present wonders of 
the radio. For example— 

I came upon a high school boy the other day who studies 
his Latin with his ear-phones on so he can listen to the story 
of the football games. He may develop a dual personality, 
and he will certainly learn that all goals are divided into 
three parts. Tempora mutantur, you must agree, recalling 
the Nick Carter dime novels we used to read camouflaged 
behind the giant geography. Here surely is the literature 
of escape—air castles—and that is the present great service 
of radio. 

In the inferno of after-the-theatre automobiles at Fiftieth 
Street and Fifth Avenue one night I heard the jazzy 
rhythms of a dance orchestra smiting through the tumult. 
Bewildered, I finally apprehended that this music was com- 
ing from a careering limousine full of boys and girls, a net- 
work of wire across the top and hood. Black magic, I 
thought. How else could this fragile affair of tubes and 
coils neglect all the pandemonium of forces and noises 
around it, and pick out of the air the one series of impon- 
derable waves that answered its need. Here lie two more 
of the radio’s revolutionary charms: its mystery and its 
omnipresence. The tenuous delicacy of the medium in 
which it moves, and the kind of gambler’s expectancy of 
some new thrill out of the air make devotees. But even 
more significant is its wonderful mobility. It goes with 
you—in an antomobile, up in an airplane, down under the 
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sea in submarines, into the Arctic with Macmillan, /} 
the Tropics with Beebe, on the Twentieth Century Limi 
in camp, in the library. The world is with you where’ 
you are (it never was before in human history!), bu’ 
is not “too much with you” for a click of a switch and > 
are alone again. Y 
In this amazing, almost metaphysic, union of one vw 
all and all with one lies the vast political importance: 
the radio. In brief, it makes a town hall of the wor 
Last fall in Madison Square Garden I heard Senator " 
Follette throw cold water on an audience of 13,000 Jj) 
ple, many of whom had paid as much as two dollars’ 
attend his political rally, when he begged them not ” 
waste his time applauding. “My radio time is limii) 
and it is very important that I reach this vast unseen av! 
ence.” Twenty years ago a Bryan would have glori® 
God for that 13,000 at his mercy and the chance to— 
things to them with his vox humana stop pulled wide op 
But what’s 13,000 when maybe a million are listening? T © 
spring Governor ‘Al’ Smith of New York wanted to red) 
the income tax in New York state. The Republicans wy 
controlled the Legislature laughed at him. He made 
speech over the radio one night. The folks back home heat 
and then the legislators heard from them. ‘They pas. 
the Governor’s bill. i 
There can be little suppression with the radio loose. ~ 
works for free speech. Mayor Hylan of New York C’ 
declared recently that the newspapers were not giving f. 
treatment to his report to the Board of Aldermen on * 
achievements of his seven years of administration. He sim? 
instructed the city broadcasting station, WNYC, to brow 
cast the report from time to time, as a kind of political be 
time story. Count Karolyi of Hungary came to this coun®’ 
to visit his sick wife. The State Department exacted 1 
parole that he would not engage in political speaking wh 
here. He didn’t, but the day he landed in Canada, 
broadcast his story and his message from there, and probal) 
hundreds of thousands who would never have heard t 
name otherwise tuned in and heard him on the air. ] 
Perhaps the radio is the real hope for internationalis’’ 
There are no boundaries in the air; it seems to belong ~ 
the whole human race. One of my friends who is que 
enough to belong to the International Esperanto League © 
whatever it is tells me that there has been a great increz 
in the number of Esperantists in Europe. And why, do y* 
suppose? Because they want to listen in on the radio, as 
since the short distances that separate different States a. 
too easily bridged by the radio, the whole air is filled with 
regular Tower of Babel of languages. The impartial eth’ 
transmits them all, and the result is worse than stati 
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adcasting in a common language, like Esperanto, will 
the peoples of Europe together in ways that politicians 
better take note of. 
‘he next step of course is in the League of Nations, and 
ady says a recent Editor and Publisher some enterprising 
on has approached the Secretariat of the League with 
yosals to install microphones at the council table so that 
‘less amateurs the world over may listen to the delibera- 
s of the wise men of Geneva. They were also to be 
‘ided with a daily talk summarizing the work of the 
gue. We can’t imagine many folks wearing out their 
age batteries to get the Congressional Record out of the 
but the thing has possibilities. Indeed, it had such far- 
hing ones that the Committee of Journalists Accredited 
he League at once filed a protest with the director of 
section on information, pointing out that not only would 
| a wireless service prejudice the interests of professional 
nalists and the organs they represented, but that it could 
> grave political inconveniences. Who, for instance, 
L’Opinion, could guarantee that the holders of the 
deasting concession would not give a particular color 
ias to events to their daily summary according to their 
onality or their interests? Considering the kind of 
ted news the French, and other presses, often send out 
Jeneva, this seems indecently naive. If anything could 
-antee the non-partisanship of League acts it seems it 
ld be the sense that all the world is overhearing what 
members say. And that is possible, for with modern 
ups for transmission one voice—say the voice of the 
ident of the League—would reach not thousands, not 
ions, but say a tenth of the globe’s population in one 
int—180,000,000 people. Vox populi and vox Dei might 
e nearer together under such conditions. 
‘his quiet battle between the newspapers and the radio 
ne of the major movements of the revolution, and the 
ome is not clear. Suffice is to say we are going to use both 
vhat they will serve for and the newspapers might as well 
and accept that. Even the problem of how broadcasting 
be supported will be solved somehow for we need the 
>! These struggles of the radio with the press, with 
holders of all kinds of copyrights, and with the theater, 
but proofs of its vigor. They are discussed in a recent 
me by the famous “Roxy” and R. F. Yates (Century 
pany). They write that the estimated cost per year 
1 well-conducted station is $100,000. Well, even so— 
's a dollar a set for a hundred thousand sets. Not much, 
uinly. 
he relation between the theater and radio has been well 
shed out—and inconclusively. We add a couple of quo- 
ns. First, George Bernard Shaw who sees a bit into 
future says: “I shall not prophesy, but I remind our 
agers that theater-going-is very dear, very inconvenient, 
horribly stuffy and promiscuous. Unless they can over- 
» those disadvantages by the overpowering fascination 
ood plays, acting, and theaters that are like enchanted 
ses instead of hotel smoking-rooms, broadcasting will 
k them out.” The second word is from the musical 
> of the New York Times in his column when last New 
’s Eve John McCormack and Lucrezia Bori sang to 
udience estimated at from six to eight millions through 
kage of eight broadcasting stations: “From the musical 
ipoint one would hail the quality of singing over the 
) as satisfactory. That effects of a good degree of shad- 
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ing are transmissible were shown. ... Pure artistry could be 
conveyed by this means as well as any other. The program 
furnished more real enjoyment, more distinction and style 
than has yet been heard in generous measure.” That night, 
theatrical men declared, patronage in every New York the- 
ater was affected. William A. Brady said: “Radio consti- 
tutes the greatest single menace that the theater has ever 
faced. We are headed straight for ruin.” Frank Gillmore, 
secretary of the Actors Equity Association agreed with Mr. 
Brady that “ the theater is facing a crisis.” Again the Red 
Revolutionary Radio. 

Turn to the radio’s largest field, perhaps, that of trans- 
mitting facts, information, instruction, and inspiration by 
word of mouth. Everybody is pouring into the air. You can 
do your daily dozen every morning under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Life or Bernarr MacFadden. You can get 
short orders of lyceum, chatauqua, women’s club, farmers 
institutes, domestic science classes, et cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera. Did I not say the radio was universal? Whatever 
can be done by word of mouth can be done by radio, well 
or ill. Truly, the sky’s the limit. We already have air 
colleges and we wonder what the correspondence schools 
think of life. New York University which conducts courses 
over the air tried an experiment of vital interest here. Two 
groups of average students were put in separate rooms. To 
one group a teacher lectured on his subject. In the second, 
the students listened to the same lecture via radio without 
the personality of the teacher before them. Then an exam- 
ination on the lecture was written by both groups to deter- 
mine the loss in teaching power. ‘The results registered 
within a few points of each other, showing a very slight loss 
from the mechanical reproduction. This indicates that you 
can learn facts and principles out of the air. “The little red 
school house has taken wings. 

The village church is also in the maelstrom, and some 
prophets are declaring that as a preaching institute its days 
are numbered for its ministers, however sanctified and de- 
voted, cannot compete with the services that wait at the 
end of the antennae for the country dweller. He can hear 
the great pulpit orators of our day, with the great music 
of metropolitan congregations. How can he be expected to 
sit under the dull words of a backwoods dominie and intone 
to the ministrations of a wheezy harmonium. ‘The pastoral 
duty remains as sacred as ever, but the preaching may be 
in great part undertaken by the radio. 


HE radio seems to me more spiritual than any of the 
great inventions. I have spoken of the mystery of its 
coming, immaterial, born on the lightning in a real sense, 
reaching us out of thin air, as we used to put it about ghosts, 
and sometimes, like the wind, blowing wheresoever it listeth, 
and no man knows. That defines static! It is an unceasing 
marvel, filling men with awe and wonder. A hard-boiled 
journalist I know says one of the big moments of his life 
was when sitting in Newark, N. J., he heard the solemn 
boom of midnight chimed by Big Ben over the Houses of 
Parliament in London. Moreover, it is a social instrument. 
It works for crowds, and they get a very real sense of being 
together. When a station says GOODNIGHT, you feel a 
union with the unseen auditors that is gained in no other way. 
The radio has its discipline and sacrifices too. When the 
SOS crackles in code through the air from some ship in 
danger, it is a matter of pride among the broadcasting sta- 
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Babe the Blue Ox 


tions to see how quick they can “get off the air.’ Almost 
in seconds, the air is still and open for the staccato appeal 
and the whole system becomes a listening post to help trans- 
mit the words of hope to those in peril. This happened when 
the giant dirigible Shenandoah broke from her mooring-mast 
in a storm and blew wild before a gale. One of the Newark 
stations began talking alone into the quiet air. “You are 
over Newark” were the words sent, and they were heard 
so the giant bag thanked them out of the heavens and turned 
and fought her way back to her hangar. 

Again there is a kind of superhuman touch about the fact 
that your tuning in can interfere with some other fellow’s 
hearing. The squawks and squeals do not come from cosmic 
demons but from some home-made set down the avenue 
that is acting on yours by reflex, or whatever it is called. 
There is here a new lesson of social interdependence, and a 
new proof that men are brothers. “They all depend on the 
air for breath, for food, and now for gayety and learning. 
Is not the air a symbol for international peace and co-opera- 
tion and is not the radio its evangel ? Leon WHIPPLE 


Tall Tales From the Tall Timbers 


HE Headless Horseman, if he still pursues Ichabod 
Crane through Sleepy Hollow, goes so silently that he 
wakes no one, either in the city of the dead on the near 
slope, or in the houses of the living by the way. And Rip 
Van Winkle has turned again to his slumbers amongst the 
rocks of the upper Catskills—never to waken; at most, 
merely to mutter uneasily in his sleep at long intervals. 
But Paul Bunyan has come alive. After lying for nearly 
a century in the womb of the wood-life, quick, but unborn, 
he has come from the shadows—of the North and West— 
to stalk back and forth across the land, for a little time, at 
least, as a most convincing man of action. James Stevens, but 
a year ago a logger in the camps of the Puget Sound country, 
and still caring more for the smell of the woods than for 
anything else, has done the trick. Paul Bunyan, hero of ten 
thousands nights in the big camps, who ruled the woods of 
the North and West between the Winter of the Blue Snow 
and the Spring That the Rain Came up from China, stalks 
through the pages of this book as few men have ever stalked 
through any book. He performs heroic feats, with the help 
of his blue ox, Babe, and his loyal workers; he swears oaths, 
big enough to satisfy the proprieties of the great land; he 
clears away the forests before the course of empire; he makes 
all the great northwest feel the impact of his will and mind 
and strength; and he fails at last before nothing less terrible 
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than the softness of civilization as represented in the co: 
of Woman. ‘4 

He has been put into a book none too soon. The dest! 
tive inventions of the city have come into the camps, sedu, 
away and destroying the legend-inventing mind of the log 
In the most distant future, instead of filling his nights » 
growing tales of the further adventures of Paul Bun® 
he will sit passively and listen while the radio tells 
from some city roof, the amazing adventures of Willie, 
Wood Pussie, or How Johnnie Jump-up Escaped from 
Horrendous Clutches of Skunkie, the Swamp Violet. . 
one who can make himself believe that that is progr 
entitled to as much as he can stomach of that sort of prog! 
Meanwhile, thanks to the genius of James Stevens, Fj 
Bunyan—to date—lives in the pages of this book, where | 
who like great deeds and mighty oaths and the sense of | 
cosmic sweep of history in the making can find him, as 
as books endure. So does the author defy the degener. 
processes of time and preserve the flavor of an age that 
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A First Class Fighting Woman 
HETA CHILD DORR’S A Woman of Fifty maj | 
one realize how much things have changed in hal). 
century. This book is largely the record of a fight told 
a fighter, and much of it about a fight that will never he | 
to be fought again. It is a catalog of campaigns, and a r, 
ord of victories, personal and social. The book cannot | 
judged fairly except as a personal expression—the story, 
the way the events which most obviously affected the pré/ 
ress of women looked to Mrs. Dorr. A merely imperson? 
history of these same things might be different. ‘ 
But as a chronicle of battles, from the “first resolve 
have a tombstone all to herself instead of being record) 
as “‘wife of the above’’ to the declaration that “the farthy 
I fared the more girl children I met who objected as bei®| : 
classed as biological seconds; the more young women wi) 
looked upon work as the road to happiness; the more wiv} 
I found who were dissatisfied with marriage as a trade | 
it has all the rush and flare of a cavalry charge. That | 
the way the last half-century must have looked to a soldi, 
riding through it at such a pace. And do we expect 
soldier to sow corn as he charges or to gather it into barns 
In her own person Rheta Dorr fought many of the battli 
that have now been won for all of us. 
There was that first right to a job of her own choosin} 
and for her own purposes quite regardless of whether the? 
was some male relative ready to support her or not; he 
adventure as a window-washer and then as a postmistrey, 
in Nebraska; the fight to write in New York City and th 
slow winning of a place as a journalist, broken by the inte, 
lude of an unsuccessful marriage. Then she was back int:§ 
the writing game again and through that into the fight for} 
industrial and political rights for women, to a part in the, 
suffrage campaigns here and in Europe, and to a part ! 
interpreting the World War. The book moves every me} 
ment. There are no quiet sieges and the cohorts never sil} 
down to rest. People of all sorts hurry through its pages 
the leaders of the suffrage campaigns, leaders of intellectues 


To all men 


who have lived 35 years 


f I only had my life to live 
over again....” 


How often you have heard this 
sh expressed! How often you have 
pught it yourself! The things you 
uld do differently! 

Yet in one sense this isn’t a vain 
sh. At 35, you do have your life 
live over again. You can probably 
pect to live again as long a time 
you have lived—and time is the 
ential element. 

Instead of a weak, helpless, un- 
inking morsel of humanity, you are 
irting out in the fullness of strength 
dknowledge. Whatanopportunity! 
Take it! Make the most of it! You 
n still do those important things 
u planned! 


The pitfall you must avoid 


There is one serious danger ahead of 


u—a pitfall which can be avoided, 
it which in your confidence and 
thusiasm you may overlook. A 
ain-spoken physician would prob- 
ly put it something like this: 
“Until now, your physical powers 
ve been on the increase. You have 
en able to do things which you 
lew weren’t good. for you, and 
row off the effects. You have had 
outh on your side. 

“But from now on your natural 
tality will be on the ebb. You won’t 


ostum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- 
ck Corn Sagcoth and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 

e cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 
-e. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


stum, made in 


be able to absorb the slow, steady pun- 
ishment of ‘trivial’ abuses and main- 
tain your vital organs unimpaired. 


“Other men have thought they 
could eat anything which attracted 
their fancy. They have thought they 
could clip short their hours of rest, 
and go without exercise and fresh air. 
They have imagined they could load 
themselves with artificial stimulants, 
meal after meal, and get away with 
it. But health statistics show how 
miserably they have failed. Don’t 
make their mistakes!” 


Perhaps the most widespread of- 
fender among artificial stimulants is 
caffein. It has no food value, yet it 
seems to give new energy. It does this 
by deadening the sense of fatigue, 
and robbing energy from the body’s 
store of reserve strength. 

Avoid caffein! You can do this 
without sacrificing the benefit and 
enjoyment of a hot drink at meal- 
time. Change to Postum! It is made 
of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted to bring out the 
full rich flavor of the 
golden grain. It is not 
an imitation of any other 
drink, but a wonderful 
drink in its own right— 
with a taste which has 


made it the favorite in 
2,000,000 homes! This is 


© 1925, P. C. Co: 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


a drink you can enjoy every meal of 
the day, with no fear of the nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, headache, and 
indigestion which so often are only 
the first and minor effects of caffein. 

We give you an easy way of elim- 
inating one recognized form of abuse 
—a way which has helped many a 
man to avoid the pitfalls which lie 
between 35 and 70. Accept the offer 
of Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I want to give you, free, your first 
week’s supply, and my personal directions for 
preparing it—both in the usual way, for your- 
self, and with hot milk, for children. I will tell 
you how to make Iced Postum, too. 

“Or if you wish to begin the test today, 
you can get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less—only one-half cent a cup. 

“For the week’s free supply, please send 
me your name and address, and indicate 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Survey 7-25 


Check 
which you 
prefer 


Instant Postum 
Postum CEREAL 


In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 


new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. 


It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 

Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Hospitals 
and : : 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
| latest medical and social practice. . 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Our Sick Are of Any Creed 


and come from all over the United States, and are of all 
nationalities, including Chinese, an Icelander, and an In- 
dian, eto., because the care of cancerous poor WITHOUT 
PAY is not strictly found anywhere but in Rosary Hill 
Home, Hawthorne, N. Y., and St. Rose Free Home, 71 
Jackson Street, New York, in charge of the Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer. 


We Beg Earnestly for a Large Representative Fire Proof 
Home, Which Is Now Half Subscribed For. 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, 
Superior and Treasurer, 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, Westchester Co. N. Y. 


HE UNPRINTABLE TEXT BOO 


A handy pamphlet reprint of a stim- 
ulating article by Prof. Joseph K. 
Hart, Editor of The Survey's Edu- 


cation Department. Free to teachers 
on request. To others, 10 cents. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street New York City 


progress like Ellen Key and Charlotte Perkins Gilm) 
political figures in Russia and France and England as vit 
as the great mass of less distinguished men and women a] 


=i | 


wrote and spoke and worked—and are doing it yet! | 
read the book is like seeing one’s friends—as they look ij 
fighter. a 

But are we all fighters? Many of the things and }} 
ple in this book have looked quite different to me. sa 
have looked ill to me that looked very fine to her, and sé) 
which seem admirable to me, she vituperates. But thedl 
makes a difference what the natural lenses of one’s |) 
are able to show. And those fights which Mrs. Dorr | 
have accomplished what could not have come through ;) 
calm appeal to the bright light of reason. And it is 
well worth while, especially for those who are reaping |), 
fruits of the campaign, to know how the whole mati 
seemed to the shock troops who fought in the front li) 

Besides the thing is delightfully done, not a dull pii| 
in it. It does not matter that one may not agree, one reiit| 
—sometimes protesting and often angry—but one reads} 
through! ere M.B.B. «| 


t 
A WOMAN OF FIFTY, by Rheta Child Dorr. Funk and Wagnuils. i 
pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


Make the Guild National 


\X JE keep thinking that the Theatre Guild of Ne} 
York ought to do something for the rest of tf 
country. Here we have what is approaching a real repertoy | 
theater, housed now in its own splendid new home | 
Fifty-second Street, and producing always colorful and ie 
teresting things. It is securing the three kinds of suppow’' 
it needs—from playwrights, from good actors, and from | 
play-goers. It also, happy thought, seems financially i 
dependent. Its stage at the old Garrick has served sever’ 
profoundly useful purposes. Chiefly it has given us tlt 
best of the Continentals—the rare, the exotic, the psychi 
logical which we wouldn’t get elsewhere . . . Molnar, Cape” 
et al. This year for example, that amusing but very sligh) 
expansion of really a vaudeville incident called The Guard)! 
man, redeemed from triviality by expert acting. Second, i 
has given us an American home for George Bernard Shay» 
and so welcome has this proved that it has just been ar 
nounced that the Garrick will be devoted next season t) 
Shaw repertoire with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne i) 
the leads. The Guild Theatre was opened this Spring wit 
Caesar and Cleopatra—a splendid production, but to ou” 
mind somewhat poorly cast, and not supremely directed i) 
the way of giving all the satire and wisdom that resides it 
Shaw’s play. 

Third, the Guild has been an open house to the experi! 
mental and the expressionistic-—such things as Liliom ane 
R. U. R. from Europe (though perhaps after they had passet) 
the experimental stage there) and the American studiey 
in this vein such as The Adding Machine and this year” 
Processional by John Howard Lawson—real first-hane 
experiments.. Last, the Guild has done some straigh’ 
American drama of which this year’s specimen, They Knew 
What They Wanted, won the Pulitzer Prize—which should 
of course have gone to Processional, but as far as the Guild 
goes that’s ‘all in the family. The Guild has not realized 
the hopes many of its friends have held that it offer its stage 
first of all to serious drama by American authors. The 
plays for next year as announced offer as we recall only one 


er aL 
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h American play. But this year at least we did get fine 
ive plays—and in the long run you have to take the 
tild for what it does so well, and not what we wish it 
cht do. 

One other thing it is doing—building up a school of the 
ater in its new home and collecting a group of youthful 
ors who are learning as they earn. I just saw this week 
evue staged by the junior members of the Guild’s various 
mpanies. It’s called The Garrick Gaieties, and is simply 
ping—far cleverer and subtler that the Broadway jazz 
ff, and so brimming and bubbling with youth dancing 
patiently at the foot of the ladder that the air is electric. 
is not amateurish, but it is joyously young and real 
nerican (save where Charlot’s touch leaves its print). 
en the rather dull failure and ineptitude of the political 
ire—on Coolidge economy and the ‘Bryan anti-evolution 
itroversy—is typically American. 

All of which brings us to the point again—we’d like 
rick Gaieties to go abroad and show its youthful glories 
the provinces. It would be wholesome after the slightly 
sr-ripe Follies and Frenzies that do get on the road. 
ed like to have the home-folks see Processional (though 
yd not make much of it) and They Knew What They 
anted, So we hold up this as another thing the audacious 
lilders might dream over—to get good plays, their kind 


plays, to the people out of New York who now get so. 


le that is new and modern and thrilling. Why not Guild 
leaters in other cities? It only needs the local Maecenas. 
So much for democracy. Now a plea for aristocracy. 
nt the Guild breed up a race of actors that can be 
stocrats on the stage? “The Caesar of Lionel Atwill is 
foxy grandpa, and Helen Hayes plays Cleopatra as a 
pper who thinks that royalty means something ritzy in a 
Ils-Royce. Shaw meant his imperial twain to be that 
y part of the time, but the whole edge of the play depends 
their being, sometimes, very different—imperial, omni- 
‘ent, aristocratic. “The contrast is the essence of Shaw’s 


y and without it, I maintain the Guild production is flat. 


le same failure could be detected in the Provincetown 
ayers’ production of Congreve’s Love for Love. The 
ux and cavaliers and duchesses weren’t that at all, and so 
» wenches and varlets lacked distinction and the pearly 
log and fantastic plot simply lost life. Edgar Stehli alone 
med to be a gentleman (in this highly technical sense) 
1 so his mots sounded plausible. ‘The rest of the smut 
ts sounded like Naughty Stories. Modern plays (thanks 
war and communism) won’t need any courtiers or castes, 
t when we revive plays and periods in which there was 
te, can’t we find any actors for the gentlemen and ladies? 


Special Issues of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Harlem, Mecca of the New Negro, 50 cents 
Mexico, A Promise, 50 cents 

Giant Power, 50 cents 

Hearts, 30 cents 


Survey AssociATEs, INC. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Why not get 
the benefit of 
Fels-Naptha’s 
extrahelp? Cleans 
clothes quicker! 
Safe! Thorough! 
Your dealer has 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap or will get 
it for you. 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 


Are you looking for a summer cottage? 
The Special Real Estate Announcements 


in this issue (page 419) probably offer 


just what you want. 


One Hundred Years of Commercial Banking 


HATHA 
GHENIX. 


Designated Charter Member 
Depository of the 
of CHATHAM N. Y. Clearing 
y House 


The United States 


The State of NY 
New York Noe aN Member of the 
The City of ETERS Federal Reserve 
New York Na K Bank 
i Towa BAN : 


TRUst company 
RUst comP 
Main Office: 149 BROADWAY, Cor. Liberty Street 


Branches from Battery to Bronx 


57th Street and 3rd Ave. 

Fifth Ave. and 56th Street 

86th St.and Lexington Ave. 

Broadway and 105th Street 

Fifth Ave. and 30th St. Lenox Ave. and 116th St. 

Seventh Ave. and 39th St. 125th Street and Lenox Ave. 
Broadway and 144th Street 


Bowery and Grand Street 
Broadway and Howard St. 
Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
Eighth Ave. and 14th St. 


One Dollar opens an account in our Thrift 
Department at any Branch. Interest paid. and 
compounded monthly. 


Your Account Is Cordially Invited 


Resources Over a Quarter of a Billion Dollars 
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yet to find a college girl 
who did not feel this to 
be unfair. The sense of 
justice seems invariably 
very strong. “The sense 
of personal modesty seems invariably rather weak. On the 
other hand, the ability to think directly to a point, and to 
admit the conclusion, is rather prevalent, provided the girls 
can be induced to try it. 

It is hardly an accident that my college student who 
came for vocational advice found the core of her problem 
to be that of marriage. For the average girl it always is. 
This girl, like others, had carefully scrutinized both her 
mother and her strong-minded aunt, brought up on a 
vague philosophy of a possible Mr. Right waiting for them 
down the road, and she flatly declined to face so ambiguous 
an issue. “If he is there, go and get him. . If he is not, 
go and find him,” was her creed. If having a skilled voca- 
tion meant going without marriage, and vice versa (which 
from her observation of her mother and her maiden aunt 
seemed to be the case) she frankly preferred marriage and 
said so. So thought her mother (and perhaps her aunt) 
without saying so. ‘To her, petting seemed the most direct 
route to what she wanted, and how could a candid soul 
think otherwise? ‘This then is the second argument which 
seemed to interest the girls with whom I have spoken. 
If their training could perhaps hasten rather than retard 
their marriage, if instead of waiting until some young man 
could afford to support them they could without apologies 
help to support themselves after their marriage, they thought 
that they might take their training more seriously. And 
they agreed that the girl who took her training more 


Youth in Conflict 


By MIRIAM VAN WATERS, Ph.D. 


Referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court 


“A delightful and challenging book.” 
—Julia C. Lathrop in The Survey 


“A book that every social worker should read without 
fail; and every person who would have an understand- 
ing of how it is that youth is in such widespread and 
violent conflict with its elders and with society in general.” 


—Judge Julian W. Mack 


“I know of no other presentation of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency that is so wholly worth while.” 


—Dr. Charles Platt 


Youth in Conflict is a full length book of 300 pages, 


easy to read and convenient to carry. It is printed 
on fine paper and sells for only $1 in paper covers, 
$1.50 in boards, postpaid. 
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112 East 19 Street New York City 


PETTING AND THE CAMPUS 


(Continued from page 395) 


seriously had less 
to spend on pe 
One cannot be w. 
ing in a laboratory: | 
making headway in 
ness, or in the arts, and have much free time for * 
ting into the situations where petting is the natural. 
come. oh 

For petting depends on late nights and idle days, neil | "7 
of which the more ambitious can afford. Granted the -}! 


aie ssonciesinns svoataien 


that not all college students are brilliant, and that— Pes oct 
average human being is not ambitious, it is still true ~/jpoutii! 
when the average girl thinks that her training might nm) te Un 
the possibility of marrying earlier rather than late it bm \t 
comes more absorbing. Harnessed to romance, train yin; I 
is worth hard work. Without it, to the average girl | A Bue 


is a literal no-man’s land, to be gotten over as quickly» 
possible. 


HIS therefore was the verdict of the jury: 

is natural. We like it. We see no harm in it. 
amount of professional training is going to make it J 
agreeable. But it takes time. It may go too far. If 
pleasant to be made love to, but we would be willing . 
spend less time at it, and more on training for skilled wo: 
if we thought that we should ever use such training wh 
we were married—which we intend to be as soon as pe 
sible. If we can see a few married women with attract! 
homes, husbands and children, who still make any use~ 
their specialized training, we shall believe that it can — 
done, and that it is worth doing. But we are from M4 
souri, and must be shown. Our mothers never used ai §)i' 


We never saw a woman in our home town who did, wis! 
less she was so poor that she had to. aim 

Our special interest is chemistry (or dress designing, ffl. 
music, or library work, or electricity, or raising violets, | 
being a policewoman). If you can show us how we cef 
specialize on this, and keep it up to any advantage aft, 
we are married, we will study it more seriously, and hai, 
less time to pet. Otherwise not. Or (more frequently fis 
we have no special interest and cannot get one, becau‘ bh 
all we want is to get married. If we thought any wor} 
would help us toward that, we would be interested. Othe #) 
wise not. 
more varied talents than our mothers did, that our daug 4 
ters will not only love us, but admire us, and find v% 
not so easy to surpass. But all that is too far in th} 
future. 

We must secure our husbands before we can think to. 
much about our daughters. So much for training. Now 
for justice. If girls of college standing are going to pe 
indiscriminately in their homes, their clubs and their aute 
mobiles, then it is surely fair enough to leave unmoleste) 
the more lowly petters in the parks, the bathing beaches 
the movie theatres, the dance halls, and in the cars parkes 
along the curb. Let them pet on, untroubled by social ree 
formers or the police. For petting is natural whateve 
its consequences. We like to do it, and so do they. A» 
Kant would have it: The maxim of our action must be: 
come universal law. 

To this the jury agreed with hesitation and knittec 
brows. “That is only fair” they nodded slowly—and turnee 
away sorrowful. 
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THE WORLD NOTICES THE CHILD 


(Continued from page 401) | ees feel # can’t be done” : 
—you know “it can be done” but don’t know how, 


—you won your fight and want to hear about another’s 


’ 


she Committee’s work is well attested in the list of new 
sessors” (persons regarded as especially well-equipped to 


Read 
ise the committee) who have been enlisted for it: Henri F : is H T i Ni 3 T he R 0 U G ia 
let, of the Association Internationale pour la Protec- - 
1 de l’Enfance; Dr. F. Humbert, of the League of Red By Nellie Revell 
»ss Societies; Dame Katherine Furse, of the International 


sociation of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides; Eglantyne Jebb, ‘ : 
the Union Internationale de Secours aux Enfants; fight against sickness and death. 


ranor Rathbone, of the Women’s International Organ- By the author of “Right Off the Chest”’ Done 
tions; M.Ferenze and M. Johnstone, of the International $1.50 Core 

or Bureau; Dr. Leon Bernard, of the Health Organ- 
tion of the League of Nations; Major Bascom Johnson, 
the American Social Hygiene Association, elected “at 
ge.” 

race Abbott, head of the United States Children’s 
de felt pompuuchions about voting on the budget of expert, statician and editor. Just completed notable re- 
; Committee, since her government was not contributing ports of a survey of New York County Jails. Executive 
yenny to its funds. By the same token, since her relation ability. Would organize a statistical department effectively. 
the Committee was “consultative” (under the extra- x Celene Sep cera on cos n ec eulyeys 

jinarily anomalous conditions of American official rela- 
nship with the League), she declined election as its vice 
ssident. But at the final session she was able to announce 


The soul-stirring story of Nellie Revell’s triumphant 


TRAINED STATISTICIAN 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Available now. Report 


DO YOU LOVE BOOKS? 


contribution of $5,C 00 from the American Bureau of We will gladly fill your order, postpaid, for any book published; 
cial Hygiene, for the new child welfare work which or, if you wish information only, we will help you get it. 

: : : Write for the new Survey Book List. 
-s a long way toward offsetting the technically super- 


. 5 F : ate Survey Book Department 
ious attitude which her official position forced her to take. 112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 


That the new work is no mere philanthropic side-issue 
the quasi-criminal subject of prostitution is apparent also 
this declaration of the Committee: 


[he Advisory Committee thinks it right to take the normal 
Id as the basis of its study, and to emphasize the construct- 
side of child welfare as much as the more limited 
ugh vital question of protecting the child from adverse 
uences or wilful exploitation. There is also the difficult 
blem of the abnormal child whose free development is 
npered by physical, mental or moral defectiveness, and 
ose lot calls for special care and sympathy. 
So here is another of the things that Uncle Sam believes 
and does—more or less—at home, taken on by the 
y-five cooperating nations, while he walks around out- 
e, looking in, or holds his nose in the air pretending 
it he doesn’t wish he had gone in in the first place. What- 
sr the attitude of the head of the family, a lot of Uncle 
m’s children are inside, helping, and more will help as 
1c goes on. Grace Abbott thought she couldn’t properly 
vice president, but she was a whole team of horses on 


What Men Live By 


By Ricuarp C. Casot, M.D. 


More than fifteen hundred Survey readers 
have bought and taken this prescription by 
a famous physician for a long life and a 
hearty one—Work, Play, Love, Worship. 

The Survey Associates Edition by return 
mail, postpaid, in the U. S. for $1.50. 


SuRVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street, New York City 


Bruno Lasker recommends 


the 


Raymond Riordon School 
for Boys 


HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, 
New York 


a modern school free from shams. 


4 


m6 


For information write to 


B. L., 129 E. 52nd Street, New York 
or directly to Mr. Riordon. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 3 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Banger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American people in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
controlled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly iicensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Herbert Hoover, President; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., 
Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, M.D., General Executive. Objects: 
Sound promotion of child health, especially in cooperation with the 
official health and education agencies. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘‘Rural 
America”’ (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING—Promotes the cause of the hard of hearing; 
assists in forming organizations. Pres., Dr. Gordon Berry; Field 
peer a. Miss Betty Wright, 1601 35th St. N.W., Washington, 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deeriu Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 


and prevention. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the eocial 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual] membership 
@ues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, Inc.,—730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone: Circle 9623. To secure Mothers 
Allowance laws in states now having no such provision; to pro- 
mote desirable amendments to existing Mothers Allowance laws, 
to harmonize them with the maximum necessary protection of 
dependent children; to secure proper laws affecting adoption, 
boarding out and placing out of dependent children; so far as 
possible to secure home life for normal children in preference to 
sending them to institutions; to aid in the enforcement of Mothers 
Pension and kindred laws. States Council of Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of America comprises representatives of practically every 
state. Committee publishes digest of laws and educational material 
on Mothers Pension and kindred topics. Invites requests from 
responsible public and private organizations for aid in Mothers 
Pension problems. Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, Honorary Chairman; Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First 
Vice-President; Edward F. Brown, Executive Secretary. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence BE. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 
Americans, Raymond E. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 
Macfarland and Rey. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22d St., N.Y.C. 
Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. &. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 
Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes “Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


iNTERNATIONAL MIGRATION SERVICE—To assemble dai 1 
international social problems and through work with indiv 

cases to develop methods df international social service. HD. 
quarters, London. Viscountess Gladstone, chairman; 
Gilbert Murray, treasurer; Ruth Larned, executive. 
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inquiries to American bureau, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 4} £1 
Director, Mary E. Hurlbutt. = | al PHYSICAL je 
Sim. \, I. To 0 
= Hi geutlisned 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING | il ses Bure 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 9) Be... \aislsil 
‘2nd Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound met © raf Ansel 
n this field, with particular reference to psychiatric ¢ 
visiting teacher work, and training for these and similan serv URBAN LEA 
to conduct related studies, education and publication; and )|fpi\i- ty Wood, 
(nterpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for (jis "| Nom Tot! 
Prevention of Delinquency. 5 Lag work 0 
| eer Publishes * 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIST |} 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs.- Robert E. Speer, president; Miss ANB WOMAN'S 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York | 1. Goria, preside 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traves| [incl | T0 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local Yo Qe snjment, 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign ie Frog the depar 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretes # yell \oraity, 8 
at work in 4$ centers in the Orient, Latin America and Bur | si ad ather alli 
HR ian Sina” ul 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Loves | 
general secretary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Indust) Bi WoneN’s 
agricultural investigations. Works for improved laws and ad ht honorary. presi 
istration, children’s codes. Studies child labor, health, sche: § \sjoj Blvd, { 
recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annual membership,  ; Bjyj sop through ( 
chee $25 and $100 includes monthly publication, “‘The Am Mths kegslation, | 
nild.’’ E 
aMBVROUND AND R 
NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. f5 Pourth Avenue 
Incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). Brucher, secretal 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the chil@): Beni municipal 
of America through the harmonious development of their bod Pome prwund and com 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with o 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational mate Be rrONAL REP 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insigy” Rin te all. C 
Through its ‘Knighthood of Youth’ it provides homes, school  Wanbersip, Wl 
church schools with a method of character training through ac® jhe 
practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Amos L. Frese. 
Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. i RELL SAGE FOU! 
bition John M, G 
Dame Charity Organi: 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, IN 48x Library, Recr 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. aye is, Surveys ani 
president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical director; Dr.) CUB fhniation ofer 
ence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secrete |B wns of the mo 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiey 
mental and nervous disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri 
delinquency, and other mental problems in human behavior, edu. 
tion, industry, psychiatric social service, etc. ‘Mental Hygien: 
quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $ . i 
year, 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLit® 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Haj! 
away, secretary; 130 East 22nd Street, New York. Objects: To fii 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal serv: 
for local organizations and legislation, publish literature of mo’ 
ment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York St» 
Committee. : 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Wm. J. a 
president, Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 : 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organizat 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an ann) 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the me: 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-second annual me) 
ing of the Conference will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 1% 
to 17th, 1925. .Proceedings are sent free of charge to all memb» 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—2109 Broadws 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberg» 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion a 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss Flori: 
Lasker, chairman. For the protection and education of i» 
migrant women and girls. 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. Herz, cha’ 
man, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTI/* 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—!! 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 120% 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing 1, 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, and & 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Ramsey, Clevw 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General Boar 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GIRLS’ CLUBS—Mrs, Fannie M. Polla. 
president; Mary L. Ely, Educational Secretary. Non-sectarian av 
self-governing organization of working women’s clubs for recreati* 
and promotion of program in Adult Education. Vacation Camp 
472 West 24th St., New York City. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


INAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
er, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direc- 
‘0 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
tion of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
al service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Public Health Nurse.” 


ONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fourth Ave., 
York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislation for physical 
tion. Established at the request of a committee created by 
nited States Bureau of Education; 35 national organizations 
ting. Maintained by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
of America. 


ONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
bllingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y; 
. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
-d people to work out community problems. Trains Negre 
workers. Publishes ‘“‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life.” 


ONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
ston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
enth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
le through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
y, Social Moraiity, Scientlific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
ation and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
Union Signal’ published at Headquarters. 


1ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
ns, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
n Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
york shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
ctive legislation. Information given. 


YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
-815 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
ar-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
ayground and community center activities and administration. 


2ORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
tation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
itions— John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Depart- 
s: Charity Organization, Delinquency and Fenology, Industrial 
es, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Social Legislation, 
stics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Foundation o&er to the public in practical and inexpensive 
some of the most important results of its work. Catalogue 
upon request. 


<EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negre 
h; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
1; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
e Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
,ogan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


KERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ir, sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
ation. 
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We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OUR ORPHANED ASYLUMS 
By Dr. R. R. REEDER 
8 pages, with illustrations from the June 
Survey Graphic 


Fine ammunition for child-welfare work- 
ers. Send copies to your friends who are 
trustees of orphanages, to rich men who 
may be considering leaving their money to 
found new orphanages, to lawyers who help 
such men draw their wills. 


10 cents a copy, 100 copies $5.00 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


112 Bast 19 Street New York City | 


THE VALLEY IN THE TOWN 
(Continued from page 400) 


City on the other, where does our actual present City come 
in? A fair question, indeed the necessary one: let me try 
briefly to outline some answer. 

Recall first the rough outline of the Valley Section in Na- 
ture, from snows to sea: and next the second Valley outline, 
with the tools of the essential occupations and their names 
below—of course, realizing that these are not all represented 
in every valley; and any, of course, may occupy it in very dif- 
ferent proportions. Still this outline serves all the better 
for general purposes. 

These variously occupied folk each come to develop their 
own little hamlet or village, with its characteristic type of 
family, and folk-ways, even institutions; not simply of home- 
building, though each with. its germ of appropriate architec- 
tural style. In this way their various villages are ranged, 
from fishing port to forest and mountain pass, from gardens 
and fields below to mine and quarry usually above. In old 
regions, not too severely modernized by industry, the old type 
survives to a remarkable extent. “Thus on our Tower ex- 
cursions we can visit in an afternoon a fishing village and an 
agricultural one, which though only a mile apart, are well- 
nigh as distinct from each other as the Norwegian Coast and 
the English Midlands could have made them; nay even 
sometime as mutually contemptuous, even to hostilities! And 
yet full of fine people—as good as fishing-boat and plough 
can respectively make them. Indeed the minor valley-sections 
of Scotland abound in such illustrations from bottom to top. 
Thus prepared, we can understand the large old sea-port of 
Leith lying only two miles below this hill Tower of central 
Edinburgh and continuous with this big city, yet more distinct 
from it in interests and views of life than inland towns can 
be. 

Again, below these windows, and no further off, lies a 
fishing village called “Newhaven” (since its records are only 
of seven centuries), in which 
not only manners and cus- 
toms, but even costume, are 
so distinct as to catch every 
tourist’s eye, and _ identify 
them as from the opposite 
Continental shores. 

_ Readers of Tennyson may 
remember the pride of Lady Clara Vere de Vere, and think 
it “aristocratic” (as he did); instead of racial and occupa- 
tional, as it arose, and sometimes remains. / 

Thus one of our neighbors here, missing her friendly and 
bonny young fish-wife’s regular visits, went down to New- 
haven to ask for her. She was met with gravest head- 
shakings and obvious reluctance to speak of what had be- 
come of Mary. Fearing the worst, she pressed for some 
answer, and extracted— 

“Ah well, Miss, she has just gone and married a Scotch- 
man!”’—who next turned out to be a worthy and well-to-do 
townsman who had taken her to a much more prosperous 
and comfortable home. ‘Norman pride” is thus North- 
men’s pride—fisher-pride ; as the Cabots’ even to the Lowells 
in the rhyme of Boston we may comment on later. In 
fact the very name “de Vere” means from Veere, a smali 
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dead fishing and shipping port in Holland. Hence too it 
is that living Norse fisher-folk are the elder branches of our 
Norman and European Royal Houses—the younger sons 
having gone off, to Normandy, England, Sicily, or anywhere, 
as fisher-sailors, sometimes skippers, but oftener before the 
mast. And what further vitalized these fellows was their 
axemanship, since they had felled the forests before build- 
ing their boats. Hence it was that 


Men’s cheeks faded, 
On shores invaded, 

When onwards waded 
The Lords of fight— 


Hence too King Robert the Bruce’s initial stroke at Ban- 
nockburn—warding the English champion’s charge, and 
cleaving him as he thundered past—avows his woodman- 
fisher origin, by his expression—not of pride or joy over 
this omen of his victory as both armies saw it, but of disgust 
at himself on noticing his notched blade—‘I have broken 
my good battle-axe!’’—a feeling that every lumberman 
knows. 

Here was again King Richard Coeur de Lion galloping 
through the Saracen column, cleaving down a warrior on 
either hand as fast as axe-blows can swing. For here again 


is the woodman, bestriding the fallen tree, and chopping 


the branches on either hand, a blow with every step— 
and this time coming out properly, with axe-edge uninjured. 

Return however to our occupational villages, the smaller 
above, the greater below. Some convenient center of gravity 
determines their periodic fairs. These later become regular 
markets, first seasonable, at length even weekly, or oftener, 
to bi- or tri-weekly, even daily. The market-stalls are 
each of its characteristic kind of goods, according to their 
origins; and these may even come to need different market- 
places, like the ‘““Grass market” for crops in the valley below 
my Outlook, and the Lawn market (Linen market) in the 
wide street beside; with the like in so many cities. Stalls 
too become regularized in position; and the sellers may even 
pass the night: a sense of property thus arises, in time it 
may be even to property itself. Thus may develop a crowded 
small business and poor lodging area, with lanes between 
the backs of stalls, and wider spaces in front for buyers, 
until in fact we have a net-work of mean streets and narrow 
lanes in what was once an open market place. This is one 
of the not infrequent European origins of what are now 
“slum areas,’ and were then abusively called medieval, 
though developed long afterwards and further deteriorated 
in recent times. 

Return to our Market Place. In time the stall-keepers 
prosper, and stay on in houses in town: they open shop on 
the ground-floor, first living behind it, but gradually pressed 
out, and upstairs. Here then is the origin of the old condi- 
tions of trading citizens, and still easily found surviving, 
as in this old town of ours, though in much better streets 
(rightly or falsely so-called is not here the question), they 
soon have the whole building as a ‘Department Store.” 
Was it not indeed from these old-world shop-keepers grown 
wealthy, that there came Councillors, Mayors and Lord 
Mayors, who may thus naturally be knighted, and whose 
sons may next marry the heiresses of the rich farmers who 
have become squires, even land-“lords,”’ peers accordingly, 
thus often “re-gilding their blazons,” as the French put it. 
Hence it is for instance, that “the Percy” (Duke of North- 
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umberland) is now a Smithson. For more modern if gr 
august instance, a tall old house beside us here is @ 
stone’s Land. 


Look now at the modern street, under our fuller o iF 
of the valley section, in its apparently-European distin 
from the town. See the blast furnaces behind the i 
monger’s shop in front—plainly both from the mines. HILD 
too the goldsmith and silversmith, the jeweller, with © 
bright windows; still older miners, of course: in fact 
jeweller is plainly continuous with the neolithic wor | (I 
polishing her finest flints to fairy arrows and miniature club) ¢ 
to charm her young man. There too is the Hunter in 
game-shop; and near him a highly superior one with the 
beyond price. 

The Shepherd has his store of carpets and more; in 
his organizing powers develop the great stores, which Anothe 
so strikingly, in London, Edinburgh or Canada alike ( 
thus doubtless in New York too?) of Welsh, Scottish 


other pastoral origins. Nor are we done with the shephe January - 
for School and Church are profoundly his; and is it | zit Be ce 
he who constantly makes the most pastoral of parsons, | aes 
most devoted of dominies? While in the modern railway)” be fist 8 
station with all its sheds, is there not the caravan-de pina 
and its stores? i = r 
Pass now to the yearly or half-yearly Labor market, ivi te 
its stout fellows waiting to be hired. Here especially is HM 1 ss 41 
poor peasant, and his strenuous son. Yet thanks to | ie teavir 


stern discipline which his occupation gives in minute eco 
mies—on poorer soil and in harsher climate, with lon 
winters, especially compelling corn storing—we have f parent tht th 
him peculiarly the Bank, and even the Insurance Compan... ‘i 

Now the rich peasant, the jolly miller, the baker of w Mi lyfor the fis 


qT 


[he extraordina 


bread, the brewer and the ale-wife. And since men taht an} the |p 
freely in their cups, and confidently of public affairs, sad rate i 
have thus the ale-house as center of local politics: and SiM@} | eaminstion :) 
opinions differ, peculiarly between economic classes, theS th matures ; 
“Dubs” differentiate into Clubs—and with us here toward@@} tution, Cling 
Conservative and there toward Reform. Each of these Bigy)) tio ver the: 
London ones now-a-days selects and sends down its riva) stuck with 


candidate, in carpet-bag, for our alternative selection: (tl j | tise tienty-e 


pity being that we can only refuse one, instead of both})) ®sit i thi 
So the victors are returned to Parliament; which is proud Hci the ost 
boasted by all members, as “the best Club in London,” s Able on the: 
that no wonder a Labor member should tell me that he nevey, 

properly knew what temptation to drink was, until im The CHILD 
confinement to membership there. BP Dtein dy 


So much then for the peasant as ancestral to such insti | ts isi 
tutions for law-making, as well as for the legal professiot tse cen 
itself. Leaving the gardener to his fruit, flower and vegetab Youthful 
shops, note finally the Fishers, as developed to ocean argos ) 
and mighty fleets of war. Yet for the former, notice the ater in 
grocer’s shops, with all their imports from distant lands— ie Ja 
spices and sugar, coffee and tea, still labelled “coloniali” aay 
throughout Italy—the very name revealing the origins 0} ‘ig . i 
far flung ae arenn unt, 


erates oe maritime peace and the originative germs of naval 
For whence the essential origins of the British navy*} 
if not from the Devonshire pirates of Spain? 


Enough then for this rural occupational evolution, which 
is so predominentiy the phase through which our mode c—= 


cities have been passing. 


war. 
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Another Dollar Book 


January of this year there was held in Chicago a 
nost fruitful conference on juvenile delinquency. It 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of Chicago’s Juvenile 
rt, the first to be founded in the world. There were 
ent in addition to the pioneer workers in delinquency, 
ing judges, psychiatrists and psychologists. The sub- 
, discussed ranged from methods and procedure in 
ing with the delinquent, through the problems of clin- 
work with children, to the psychic fundamentals of 
an behavior. 


he extraordinary value of the papers presented was 
pparent that their publication in permanent form was 
istakably indicated. Here was assembled together 
ly for the first time the competent spokesman for the 
ices and the laws which are to lead us out of the ugli- 
and waste of youthful crime. Here was put forward 
examination the newest, the sincerest and best thought 
he maturest intellects in every field bearing on child 
nation. Glance at the list of articles at the right, and 
who were there and what they talked about. You will 
struck with the far-reaching importance and interest 
these twenty-eight contributions. You will see that 
0 sense is this volume the proceedings of a conference, 
it is the most competent and well prepared symposium 
ible on the varied aspects of youthful delinquency. 


‘he CHILD the CLINIC and the COURT is the 
h title in the New Republic’s series of one dollar books. 
this minimum price everyone wishing to participate in 
tested scientific thought of to-day on child formation 
youthful waywardness, should buy and read these 
ers. Like YOUTH IN CONFLICT, by Dr. Miriam 
1 Waters in the same series (which has sold 7,000 
ies since January Ist) this book is scientifically in- 
native, dramatic and above all, useful. It is full length 
O pages) and bound neatly and attractively in paper 
ers. At bookstores or direct from the New Republic. 
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Youth in Conflict, by Miriam Van Waters. 

‘ducation, the Machine and the Worker, by Horace M. Kallen. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st St., N. Y. C. 


FOR THE ENCLOSED’ $. 022.0. PLEASE SEND ME THE FOL- 
LOWING TITLES FROM YOUR SERIES OF DOLLAR BOOKS: 
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ING CG FSET, BAA rig HS RICO ASAD OO OOO TE AICO OmICinSO LITT DDR OO FO OROC gpa 
tinge ate SE ee RRRVEO NC Gin tec ersinm alalatecetfaiots. = 7oin scant acais eae ies utein A ana eS Tawi 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


consecutive insertions, Cash with orders. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE STATE CHARITIES AID AS- 
SOCIATION, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York City, desires to hear from social 
workers with child-caring expeiicuce who 
would consider becoming county children’s 
agents in newly organized counties in New 
York State. Average salary $1800. 


SEVERAL attractive openings out of 
town for social workers. Salary $1800 to 
$2500. Executive Service Corporation, 
1515 Pershing Square Bldg., New York 
City. 


OPPORTUNITY for a Successful Cam- 
paign Director to join an established office 
for Financing Social Agencies in New 
England. Write fully. Address 5183 SuR- 
VEY. 


CASE WORKER with experience in 
dealing with young wayward girls wanted 
by Protective Association. Salary $1800. 
Give full details and references in first 


letter. 5187 SURVEY. 

WANTED: By Council of Jewish 
Women, Brooklyn Section, experienced 
case worker, familiar with Immigration 
Work. Must speak Yiddish. Apply in 


writing. Mrs. N. L. Goldstein, Chairman, 
359 Crown Street, Brooklyn. 


WANTED: Trained and experienced 
family case-worker for General Secretary, 
Northern city 35,000. 5205 SURVEY. 


BOY’S SUPERVISOR, familiar with 
scouting and boys games and institutional 
activities. Steady position. $900 per year, 
board, laundry and sleeping quarters. 
Write, giving experience, age and refer- 
ences to James Roden, Superintendent, 
Children’s Home of Easton, Easton, Pa. 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR for New York 
Settlement, four or five evenings a week 
beginning October rst. 5188 SURVEY. 


“Hlome-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Heme study 
Domestic Selence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
Desitions er for home-making efficiency. 


4m. School of Home Economies, 849 E. 58th St., Chicase 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS Wanted for colleges and 
universities. American College Bureau, 
Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED woman, Jewish, to act as 
head of girls’ department and assistant 
matron in large Jewish iustitution in 
Middle West. Write Box 5174, stating 
age, experience education, references. In- 
itial probation salary in addition to 
maintenance, $1500.00. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERY- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


ASSISTANT HEAD WORKER for 
Settlement House in New York. Must 
understand Girl’s Work. 5210 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ WORKER. Evenings. One who 
has had settlement experience. Address 


_ 5211 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED Field, Financial Secre- 
tary and organizer desires appointment for 
August. Temporary or permanent. Fourth 
year Field Secretary “Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund”, Excellent credentials. Letters care 
of above, 225 West goth St., New York 
City. 


WANTED: Part time, preferably morn- 
ings, by young woman. Kindergarten, 
vocational and employment experience. 
Knowledge stenography and typewriting, 
Full time considered, no evenings. 5209 
SURVEY. 


SITUATION WANTED: Educational 
and Occupational Therapy Director of 
Training School department in state in- 
stitution for feebleminded and epileptics 
desires a change. Held present position 
three years. Desires similar position in 
institution for defectives or state hospital. 
Can conduct devotional exercises and plan 
and assist with parties and out-door 
recreation. College woman and had spe- 
cial social service and occupational therapy 
training. 5204 SURVEY, 
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OPPORTUNITY 


A RETIRED Welfare worker has room 
for a congenial like-minded woman or 
couple. A rural community on State road. 
Old Colonial house. Fireplaces and gar- 
den. Rent free. Northern Conn. 5198 
SURVEY. 
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FURNISHED ROOMS 


a 
TWO LADIES having an attractive 
hoose in Scarsdale, N. Y., will rent two 
furnished rooms to business women from 
July rst. Meals convenient. Three blocks 
from station. References. 5208 SuRVEY. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


INS TITUTIONAL-SUPERIN 
DENT open for position on or 
October 1st. Has had experience as $y 
of Orphanage and Home for Deling 
References. 5200 SURVEY. 


COUPLE: Jewish, trained social 
ers, eleven years experience in chile 
work, vocational guidance, expert |} 
hold supervision, desire affiliation 
Orphanage Home, Day Nursery or 
care Home. Anywhere. Highest 
ences. 5191 SURVEY. } 


JEWISH YOUNG MAN, ten year 
perience as teacher, social service exe 
and Anglo-Jewish newspaper edito 
-sires position as research worke 
publicity man of federation or large | 
agency. 5185 SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE, we 
seeks position. Broad knowledge 
trial and civic problems and social leg 
tion. Convincing speaker, clear 
5170 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE position sought by we 
(Jewish) of thirty years of administ 
experience in all branches social ser 
community recreational, educational an 
dustrial research field. Will also con 
household supervision of institution 
school. 5163 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE—ORGANIZER, PUB 
ITY DIRECTOR AND FINANC 
CAMPAIGN MANAGER. University 
Professional School graduate. Ten 
experience with social agencies in thy 
of relief, recreation, health, socia 
search, cooperatives, community organ 
tion, etc. 5101 SURVEY. 


POSITION as assistant superinten 
in first rate institution, wanted by trz 
social worker. 5121 SURVEY. 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, Jew 
sixteen years of experience in the field 
child welfare work, desires to m 
change. 5179 SURVEY. 


WANTED: By a woman of sevé 
years experience in Girls Training Schd 
position as Superintendent in Girls’ — 


Children’s School. Excellent reference 
5206 SURVEY. i 
EXPERIENCED psychiatric soc | 


worker with executive ability open 
position with social agency, clinic, ch 
study, welfare or other organization. N 
York City. 5199 SURVEY. 


SITUATION WANTED for summer | 
permanently in social work, camp or 10 
tution, by experienced male teacher, | 
53, who has specialized in economt) 
sociology, clinical psychology and socil 
service field work, Highest referenc) 
5155 SURVEY. 


